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Guarding Our Trust 


OMETHING like a century and a half ago 
the people of this country decided that 
liberty was a thing worth fighting for. 

Accordingly they fought for it and won it. 
It was no short or easy task. On the contrary, 
it was one that taxed them to the utmost. 
Thousands of them laid down their lives; 
other thousands suffered untold hardships; all 
were impoverished in the winning. 

In the end they emerged, weakened in the 
flesh but triumphant and strong of spirit. 
They had that for which they had fought, 
and it was worth to them all that it had cost. 

Having won it, they were not content. 
Because they knew its worth, they set about 
preparing it as a heritage for the generations 
to follow. In turn, each succeeding genera- 
tion has taken up the task and has labored 
unceasingly and unselfishly to increase that 
heritage and enhance it for its sons and daugh- 
ters. In the doing, each has suffered its 
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share. One generation after another has 
freely offered its manhood to carry the borders 
of liberty from one ocean to the other and to 
preserve its principles and benefits to the 
future. 

Today that heritage represents all that life 
at its best has to offer mankind—life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness amid surround- 
ings overflowing with opportunity for each. 

In their self-appointed task, our forefathers 
labored not for their day alone, but for the 
future. According to their light, they took 
the needful steps to secure the fruits of their 
labors as a trust and to guarantee its trans- 
mittal to their posterity. 

But times have changed and the security 
of yesterday is the weakness of today. Prog- 
ress has remodeled the earth geographically, 
politically, and economically. Modern in- 
vention has reduced oceans to millponds. 
Modern civilization has made us next-door 
neighbors to the rest of the world. Modern 
conditions have brought us into competition 
with the uttermost parts of the earth and, in 
consequence, have exposed us to all of the evils 
that follow in the train of such competition. 

In a word, the world of our forefathers is 
not the world of today. The circumstances 
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that confronted them are not the circum- 
stances that confront us. Measures sufficient 
for their day are futile for ours. What was 
insurance for them is not insurance for us. 
The business they built has grown. The 
corner grocery of yesterday is the department 
store of today—with no added insurance. 

What are we to do about it? What does 
common sense and a decent regard for our 
duty dictate? 

What do the guardians of a trust usually 
do in such cases? 

Do they hesitate, temporize, or turn their 
faces stubbornly from facts? 

No. They look facts squarely in the face. 
They take no chances. They leave no stone 
unturned to safeguard their trust. With a 
full appreciation of their responsibilities and 
to the limit of human foresight, they hedge 
their trust about with every measure of safety 
that experience and wisdom can conceive and 
the law afford. 

How about the trust we hold? What 
measures are we taking to secure it for today 
or for tomorrow? 

We have just emerged from an experience 
that should have opened our eyes to dangers 
that threaten our trust. In that experience 
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we were fortunate in that we escaped with 
the minimum penalty for our neglect. But we 
paid heavily; we are still paying; and the 
generations to come will fall heir to our un- 
paid debt. In the meantime, the world is 
still alive with dangers equally menacing. 

By saddling the next generation with part 
of the consequences of our neglect, we have 
already impaired the value of the trust we 
hold. By continuing to neglect the evils that 
menace our trust, we run the risk of wholly 
depriving its rightful heirs of its benefits. 

What is more, we are deliberately trans- 
mitting to the next generation a philosophy 
of neglect. We cannot expect from our 
children a greater measure of wisdom than 
we ourselves display to them. 

Summed up, we have impaired their 
heritage; we are deliberately imperilling its 
existence; we afford them an example of 
ostrich-like evasion and neglect of a sacred 
duty—and we hypnotize ourselves into be- 
lieving that we are doing the right thing 
by them. 

There is only one way in which the integ- 
rity of our trust may be guaranteed. It is 
the way in which the trust was established, 
the way in which it has been preserved, the 
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way of men who see their duties clearly and 
meet them fearlessly. 

If this trust was worth fighting for in 
the beginning, it is worth fighting for to- 
day, tomorrow, or a hundred years hence. 
That is the lesson that we should transmit 
to our children and impress upon them as 
we impress upon them the principles of 
righteous living. 

Nor should we stop with teaching them 
their duty. We owe it to them to teach 
them how to do their duty and to give 
them a living example of how it should 
be done. 

Preparation in which every able-bodied 
man is trained to do his part in guarding 
our trust is the only convincing example we 
can give them. The responsibility for this 
preparation rests upon our shoulders. If we 
shirk it, we are unfaithful to our trust, un- 
worthy of our sires, unworthy of the respect 
of our children. 

The guardianship of this trust is a busi- 
ness proposition. Sentiment and _ theory 
have no place in itsdischarge. Let the paci- 
fist theorize and the sentimentalist dream, 
but let us keep to our business and to a 
sense of our responsibilities. 





The U. S. Should Not Lead in Disarmament— 


Because ! 
By Major General Robert L. Bullard, U. S. Army 


provision of arms of all kinds 

and training in their use, whether 
in the Army or in the Navy. By dis- 
armament, also, I shall mean not only 
complete disarmament, but also any 
limitation or reduction of armament, be- 
cause these in the end amount to dis- 
armament. 

The query in our subject, “shall the 
United States take the lead in disarma- 
ment?” is of course made to our people, 
our Nation. We don’t need to ask the 
others. We know what their answer 
will be—a gleeful “Go to it.” 

The United States should not lead in 
disarmament because we have already 
tried setting that example ; we have been 
giving that lead in all our history, 
and found nobody following suit— 
everybody else reniging. In this we 
have been warmly, not to say enthu- 
siastically, approved by the nations ; but 
when we have said, “You too,” they 
have regularly answered, “What, me! 
I can’t.” And then they have shown 
how they can’t. England can’t because 
she. doesn’t raise her food at home. 
France can’t on account of Germany. 
Germany can’t on account of Russia. 
Russia can’t on account of the rest of 
the world. Greece can’t on account of 
the Turks. The Turks can’t on ac- 
count of—and so on to the end. Dis- 
arm and you do it like weeping—alone, 
in this world. 

The United States should not lead 
in disarmament because it makes us 
pacifists. During the World War, when 
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its mask was knocked off in the struggle, 
we recognized and cursed pacifism as 
our worst and most insidious enemy. 
Do we want it back? 

The United States should not lead 
in disarmament because it will make us 
dependent for defense upon some other 
nation. During the war Great Britain 
had to establish a naval protectorate 
over us while we were trying to get 
ready to get into the war. A protec- 
torate—that’s what it was, nothing else. 
However kind and considerate, do we 
want it back? 

We should not lead in disarmament 
because it would make us nationally 
undignified and hysterical in any case of 
danger. Recall the hysteria in the Span- 
ish-American war, when our whole At- 
lantic coast was crying out, each port, 
for all the protection of almost the en- 
tire Army and Navy that we were able 
to muster. Disarmament, the cocksurest 
thing in peace, becomes the most hys- 
terical on any threat of war. 

We should not lead in disarmament 
because, to our citizen already little ac- 
customed to thinking of caring for his 
country in possible war, it would be 
tantamount to saying, “Cut it out al- 
together.” And he would, because on 
the other hand we are dunning into his 
ears all the time the urgency, the ab- 
solute necessity, of exercising against 
his fellow citizen, his neighbor, and his 
brother—not any foreign enemy—oh, 
no, there is no such—that “eternal vig- 
ilance which is the price of liberty.” 
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| don’t hear any call for reduction or 
limitation of police about here. 

We should not lead in disarmament 
because disarmament, or unarmament, 
does not secure peace. Except the peace 
which comes from force of arms, peace 
comes only from justice; and justice 
is not yet established between the na- 
tions of the earth. And if established, 
it could not long stand without power 
behind it to sustain it. Nor is justice 
understood alike between any two na- 
tions of the earth. Even the justice 
which is administered by our own courts 
and thinkers is often so far beyond the 
average conception of our own people 
that it becomes to many injustice. I 
personally have had to administer 
among inferior people, Negroes, Fili- 
pinos, Moros. Had I been guided by 
our, not their, sense of justice I would 
have been murdered in a week. 

We should not lead in disarmament 
because it would be a deliberate laying 
aside of our national superiority. We 
have this superiority at present. Do 
we wish to abandon it simply to make 
ourselves equal with others? That 
would be asinine. 

We should not lead in disarmament 
because not only does disarmament not 
secure peace, but wars of unarmament 
or lack of armament have been just as 
cruel and destructive as wars of arm- 
ament. The Hun invasion of Europe 
was almost unarmed, but one of the 
most destructive and cruel of history. 
The Thirty-years’ war of Germany, no 
great while ago, reduced her popula- 
tion of fifteen millions to five millions. 
Yesterday in the Philippine Islands, un- 
armed or ill-armed people were waging 
against each other wars that absolutely 
swept the country of the means of live- 
lihood and kept the few inhabitants in 
such frequent alarms that pregnancy 


and birth were almost unknown, impos- 
sible, wiped out. 

We should not lead in disarmament 
because it will put us in peril of in- 
vasion and conquest. “Impossible,” you 
say? We have just seen it in the last 
war. We must never be beaten. A 
beaten people never recover. Egypt, 
Mexico, Poland. 

The United States should not lead 
in disarmament because of the disturbed 
condition of the whole world. There is 
a war going on in the Baltic States, 
a state of civil war in Russia, a war 
between Russia and the Trans-Cauca- 
sian States, a war between England and 
Mesopotamia and between France and 
the Turks, a civil war going on in China. 
Let any of these nations, with their 
affairs and their wars, get upon and in- 
terfere with our line of commerce and 
travel, and we are likely to be drawn 
into it exactly as we were drawn into 
the last war by the clash between Eng- 
land and Germany. 

Some among us are willing to try 
again this disarmament, or any other 
sort of experiment. They are men fool- 
ing with a deadly gas without a gas- 
mask on. They are the sort that never 
think the gun is loaded. 

Some again desire disarmament be- 
cause they plan to upset our system of 
society, which has produced one of 
the greatest countries the world has 
ever known. These are the radicals 
who are screaming at us, “freedom!” 
They should be taught the principle in 
the old negro saying to which I grew 
up: “De public road aint free fur de 
rattlesnake.” 

Some desire disarmament from good- 
ness of heart, sympathy, sorrow for 
the suffering, hardship, wounds, death, 
and destruction that come in war. Their 
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eyes should be turned to the light of 
history and experience. No considera- 
tion of certain bankruptcy and ruin, of 
sure hardship and suffering even to the 
helpless and innocent, no fear of 
wounds and death, of the killing off of 
the best or of even complete failure of 
posterity, is going to restrain men when 
once aroused under a sense of injustice 
or aggression or invasion of rights. 
Then a poem, a song, a moving picture, 


touches off the conflagration of war, 
armed or unarmed. 

Peace is most desirable; but when 
we are about to lead off alone in dis- 
armament let us recall that teaching of 
the ancient, full of meaning, of signi- 
ficance, or it would never have sur- 
vived the ages: “The Goddess of Wis- 
dom, Minerva, sprang forth from the 
brain of Jove, full-developed and full- 
armed.” 


D 


Physical Benefits 


I am heartily in accord with General 
Ireland’s statement regarding the ben- 
efits which would result from the es- 
tablishment of universal military train- 
ing. 

I would emphasize the fact that quite 
aside from the value of such training to 
the country in the event of war, the 
resultant benefits to the physical wel- 
fare of the youth of the country should 
of itself alone prove a decided argu- 
ment. The early detection of physical 
defects and the effects of physical train- 
ing and instruction in preventing the 
development of later defects would un- 
doubtedly assure a higher percentage of 
physical efficiency in the manhood of the 
country. 

Grorce W. Crite, M. D., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Mechanical Transport 


By Major B. G. Chynoweth, Infantry 


essayed a general discussion of 

tanks, under the caption “Tank 
Infantry.” In that paper the mechani- 
cal requirements of modern warfare 
were given some treatment. One hears 
much today of “mechanical warfare.” 
In spite of a natural antagonistic reac- 
tion, the matter must be given full con- 
sideration. There is little doubt that the 
technique of war lags far behind the 
development of the technique of peace. 
Just as the discovery of gunpowder 
preceded by many centuries its employ- 
ment in war, so are there today bits 
of scientific knowledge whose full em- 
ployment by practical soldiers would be 
decisive in effect. It was the pleasure 
of prophetic writers such as Jules Verne 
and H. G. Wells to outline the general 
possibilities of scientific warfare. It 
remains the more or less agreeable duty 
of professional soldiers to fulfill these 
prophecies in the advancement of their 
respective causes. The soldier may be 
best fitted to appreciate the unpleasant- 
ness of the possibilities, but he is cer- 
tainly the one who must feel the im- 
portance of the duty. 

There was a tendency to consider the 
World War of 1914 as the last word 
in wars, scientifically fought. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. This 
war of the vivid twentieth century was 
entered upon and fought with the staid 
ideas of the nineteenth century. Se- 
cure in the knowledge that the “basic 
principles” of war are eternal, bliss- 
fully ignorant of the inadequacy of their 
equipment, nations in arms rushed at 


i A PREVIOUS article the writer 


each other, under the guidance of out- 
worn doctrines, and jammed up inex- 
tricably in dreary immobilized masses. 
It is true that motor trucks and auto- 
mobiles were thrown into the jumble 
Poisonous gases were spread over the 
land. Machine guns were multiplied 
Even the air was exploited. Neverthe- 
less, it was a war of antique tradi- 
tions. The scientific half measures em 
ployed served merely to make confu- 
sion worse confounded. A truly mod- 
ernized army of a few hundred thou- 
sands would have smashed through the 
great Western Front much after the 
fashion of Alexander cutting up the 
Persian hordes. These lessons are 
plain and they must be well learned 

The most noticeable aspect of the 
World War was its stabilization. So 
pronounced was this that we were prone 
to consider stability as the dominant 
feature of “modern war.” One thougti 
of maneuver as a thing of the past. Eu- 
ropean military thought was reduced 
to a medieval similarity with that be- 
wilderment which resulted in the crea- 
tion of castles and fortresses throughout 
Europe of the dark ages. Military en- 
gineers became true followers of 
Vauban, with little of the spirit of the 
old Roman engineers who built batter- 
ing rams and roads, who thought it 
their function to crush and to transport 
rather than to stabilize and protect. 
Transport is the modernizing element in 
human life. It was in transport that 
the Europeans failed in. their great war. 
Even when they broke through the 
lines, they could not follow through. 
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They were inert, clumsy. It is to the 
everlasting credit of our own teachers 
and leaders that the Americans refused 
to be won over to the paralysis of 
stabilization, even though we had no 
plan for perfecting our transport. This 
truth alone should encourage us to stand 
upon our own feet in war and to look 
within for our future guidance, and not 
across the waters. We must preserve 
our ideal of movement, and, therefore, 
above all, we must look to our trans- 
port. Weapons are important indeed, 
but movement is most essential of all. 

There is universal praise for “Johnny 
on the spot.” But Johnny must have 
means to get there. One might say 
that the history of mankind is built up 
on the background of means which man 
has devised for getting to the spot. 
Packs, carts, trucks, rails, and now 
even air carriers. Ships on and under 
the sea. Such are some of the means, 
and they were all employed in the War. 
But on land, they require fixed routes, 
highways, and rails. They have not 
sufficed even for the promotion of peace- 
ful industry. The most recent develop- 
ment for replacing the horse is the farm 
tractor. The importance of this lies in 
the fact that it can leave the highway 
and cross over the fields. Cross-coun- 
try motor transport has been largely 
an American project, and it is one of 
an importance that we have scarcely be- 
gun to realize. Cross-country motor 
transport is essential in war, yet it is 
the last element that the soldier con- 
sidered. There have been many argu- 
ments pro and con in regard to the use 
of artillery tractors. It is now time 
to drop argument, and to recognize that 
military transport must be motorized 
and that it cannot afford to constrain 
iteslf to the roads. In every war of 
recent years we have seen the fatal in- 


fluence of highways and railroads. The 
shell-torn roads of the World War were 
the real cause of stabilization. It is to 
them that we owe inspiration for the 
great future development of cross-coun- 
try transport. 

In war there must be freedom of 
movement. Those machines that we 
employ in the air and in the water can 
move freely in their own elements, but 
their very nature forbids their fight- 
ing on land. On land must come the 
crucial phase of an offensive effort. 
And on land we are, strangely enough, 
least mobile. The beasts of the woods 
and plains can roam at will, but man, 
the ruler of all, must stick to his 
beaten paths. A most surprisingly 
large part of human activity is confined 
to the highways and rails. Strategically 
regarded, the earth is no more than a 
network of fine lines. In the past war, 
these arteries were ruptured and the 
fighting masses rolled out over the 
ground, a sodden flood. Individual men 
and horses could negotiate the ground, 
but to what avail? The latter are too 
vulnerable to the destructive swath of 
modern fire. The former are too puny 
to carry the weapons that they them- 
selves have devised. Even though men 
could advance, there was no possibility 
of sending with them the great masses 
of supplies that modern forces must 
have. Napoleon’s army crept on its 
belly ; these poor wretches were so laden 
that they could only grovel. Our foes 
and our allies alike squirmed in the 
mud, our allies the deepest. And since 
nature always responds to those who 
grovel the deepest, it was to our allies 
that the inspiration came to employ 
the means that were already at hand 
for cross-country transport. 

The tank has been- much misunder- 
stood because, perhaps, of its name. It 
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has been considered only as a weapon 
er an arm. Much discussion has been 
had of its use and its organization. The 
Infantry Drill Regulations hit the key- 
note in declaring that its missions are 
merely those of the elements which it 
transports. It is not a mew weapon, it 
is a new transport. The tank is per- 
haps the greatest development of the 
World War. It has progressed to such 
a degree that one can plainly see ahead 
of us a new field of cross-country trans- 
port. Studying our own tank develop- 
ment, one can readily picture future 
armies, equipped with all of the heavy 
impedimenta of modern warfare, yet 
moving irresistibly with a degree of 
rapidity relatively comparable to that 
employed by Hannibal as he chopped 
up the Romans with the aid of the 
Numidian horsemen. Therefore, when 
we study the tank, let us not waste time 
thinking about its guns and armor. 
The employment of these is relatively 
simple. Let us study closest the cross- 
country chassis. 

It is with deep regret that we will 
observe the passing of the army mule. 
For many years he has faithfully and 
certainly enabled our armies to move. 
Yet he must pass. He can not meet 
the civilized pace. Trucks and auto- 
mobiles have already usurped a large 
part of his standing. He remains in 
our field trains because he can pull them 
anywhere while motor trucks must stick 
to the roads. He has been the pride 
of the infantry. But at last we are 
beginning to hear even of a motorized 
infantry. The development of cross- 
country transport will make this a safe 
and desirable project. We must sub- 
stitute machinery for muscle. We 
must place natural forces at the dis- 
posal of human brains. The transition 
will take time, but it must be had. 


It is scarcely possible, even at pres- 
ent, to make a general discussion of the 
tank. One must first ask which tank is 
being discussed. For there are large 
tanks and small ones, rapid and slow. 
Some run on rollers and others on 
wheels. The one common characteristic 
is the self-laying track, the caterpillar. 
No one can say which tank is best. 
Some are good for one purpose, others 
for a different. But perhaps the most 
significant of all, a type rather than a 
tank, is one with removable track. This 
type can cross country in caterpillar 
fashion or it can run on wheels at mo- 
tor-truck speeds over the roads. It is 
this “tank” which most plainly shows 
the extent of the future which awaits 
this new transport that 
can run in motor truck trains or that 
can cross ground at the speed of a horse, 
walking over bad ground, trotting over 
fair ground, and galloping over the 
smooth. We can now see that modern 
motor transport will be able to go wher- 
ever a mule could haul, and much more 
rapidly. Above all, it 


transport; a 


represents a 


much more economical form of energy 
for extensive employment. 

Hence, let us strip these modern tanks 
of their bodies and study them, naked. 
Let us consider them in all sizes and 
shapes. 


They will range from the size 
of a Ford to that of a railway engine 
This one can carry a machine gun. The 
next, a The third will 
mount a battery of guns. The fourth 
will transport several squads of men. 
The fifth, some tons of supplies or am- 
munition. 


seventy-five. 


The sixth, a signal station, 
a chemical plant, an engineer train, or 
what not. Any or all can be armored 
against small-arms fire or splinters. All 
can travel at such speeds that direct 
artillery hits will be difficult. 
Fast-moving supply trains can come and 


very 
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go on the roads. Armored command 
posts, equipped with radio stations, can 
freely traverse the front. There will 
be dangers from the air, but the eagles 
of the air can never hope to destroy 
the monsters on land. So the imagina- 
tion devises the mechanical army; yet 
it is not a wild stretch of the imagina- 
tion. It is merely the army of the fu- 
ture, mechanically transported ; it is our 
present goal. 

Of course, one can hear objections to 
this ; it costs too much, or this or that; 
just as there were objections to the 
introduction of machinery in peaceful 
production. But the truth is that ma- 
chinery in war will cost less, as it did in 
peace. Dollar for dollar, man for man, 
the motorized army will be cheaper than 
the animal army, in peace or in war; 
and it will be much more effective in 
action. Flesh and blood is the real 
wealth of nations, and any effective 
substitution of machinery for flesh will 
be on the credit side of the ledger. Nor 
will machinery detract from the moral 
values in war. The maneuver of the 
motorized army will bring back to war 
the romance that it lost almost entirely 
in the shambles of the trenches. Some 
think that motorization will make our 
tactics too complex, but really it will 
serve to simplify. There has been 
nothing in war as complex as the dreary 
intricacies of tactical plans during the 
World War. There will be nothing 
simpler than the application of age-old 
principles to a motorized army that can 
move rapidly over the ground. If 
technique is made complicated, one need 
only remember that the handling of 
technique is merely a matter of habit. 
Decidedly, the only objections to mo- 
torized war are those that nature her- 
self imposes in her continual obstruc- 
tion to the progress of mankind. We 





haven’t the equipment as yet. We are 
only at the beginning of the path. Ye: 
the tank has pointed the way, and the 
path must be followed. 

Once more, let us continually study 
the naked tank, the cross-country chas- 
sis. We must not stop at the existing 
machine, wasting time in attempting to 
coordinate its tactics with those of an 
immobilized infantry. We know our 
tactical principles as they have been 
so excellently taught us in the past 
years. We saw our tactical ideals jus- 
tified during the past war. We must 
not let the tank confuse those ideals 
We must think of it only as a motorized 
machine gun, a motorized accompany- 
ing gun, or merely as motorized trans- 
port carrying whatever we choose to 
mount. We must now go ahead with 
broader view to motorize our all. Every 
arm of the service can find use for the 
cross-country chassis in one of its 
forms. All hands must concentrate on 
its production. Preparation for war is 
a race for production. There must be 
fliers for the air, swimmers for the 
water, and cross-country transport for 
the land. There will be an accompany- 
ing race in weapons. But transport 
comes first of all. New weapons may 
destroy and eliminate the “tank” as we 
know it today. But weapons will not 
eliminate cross-country motorized trans- 
port. This is here to stay. For the 
infantry it is the “one best bet.” 

There are those who jeer at dreams; 
and, in a sense, this is indeed a dream 
But it is a dream that must come true 
if we would hope to survive in our 
dominant position. Across the waters. 
this new tank transport is being pushed 
feverishly. There are being develope: 
infantry tanks, cavalry tanks, and trans- 
port tanks of all kinds. There is even 
an amphibious tank, with hopes for 
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successful development—a tank that can 
cross rivers without bridges. We are 
4 mechanical nation. We have played a 
large part in development of transport. 
As a nation we must lead in this new 
kind of transport. As an army we 
must be prepared to exploit every ad- 
vantage that seems to offer in a mili- 
tary sense. As infantry we have the 
greatest responsibility, not only because 
our present tanks are all infantry tanks, 
but because infantry tactics determine 
the tactics of all. 

There have been frequent demon- 
strations of tanks during the past year. 
The newer tanks have not been ready 
for show. There were only the old, 
the obsolescent. Yet most spectators 
have carried away respect for the type. 
It is noteworthy, however, that most 
of the questions asked have not been 
aimed at the probable future of this 
new kind of transport, but rather at the 
details of employment of the type. “Do 
tanks precede or follow infantry, and 
at how many paces?” This danger 
must be avoided. It is movement, and 


not formation, that dominates combat. 
With clear objective sense and freedom 
of movement, the formations will take 
care of themselves. The tank is dis- 
tinctly a movement and not a formation. 

Finally, therefore, let us never for- 
get that movement is the essential in 
war. In peace let us study our trans- 
port. The “mechanical army” is an ex- 
cellent objective. If it is a dream, then 
all objectives are dreams, to be accom- 
plished in fact. Consolidating as we go, 
let every step be taken towards and not 
away from this ideal of a modernized 
army, powerful yet mobile. In the path 
are a plenty of mechanical difficulties 
These should be our only obstructions 
Surely there need be no human ob- 
structionists who, placed in position to 
help push, balk at the ideal itself 
Neither need there be any who, seeing 
the vision, refuse to share the exploita- 
tion with all. The army mule may balk, 
but the infantry, disregarding his brays, 
must promote our cross-country trans- 
port. 


D 


Indiana National Guard 

The Indiana National Guard is com- 
ing strong. Practically every Infan- 
try organization is now at full author- 
ized strength. A live, wide-awake, and 
going branch of the U. S. Infantry 
Association is in process of organiza- 
tion. Maj. Albert T. Rich, Infantry, is 
the Inspection Instructor on duty with 
the State, and is responsible, in a large 
measure, for the success that is being 
attained. We congratulate him on his 
good work. 
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By Major General George W. Read, U. S. Army 


\ ) 7 HILE the military policy based 
on the provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Act is sound 

and far reaching, it is obvious that the 

Army of the United States cannot be 

maintained at sufficient strength in time 

of peace to meet a major emergency. 

The man power to make the organ- 
ized reserves effective can be quickly 
obtained only by the operation of a new 
act providing for obligatory service. 
Such an act, if not in existence at the 
time a major emergency arises, will re- 
quire a considerable time for passage. 
This would result in a loss of time in 
mobilization. However quickly ob- 
tained, the men inducted under the pro- 
visions of such an act will be untrained 
unless given obligatory training pre- 
paratory to a call to service. 

National Defense can not be made 
secure with anything less than universal 
military training and obligatory service 
under a call approved by Congress. 

The creation of the units of the or- 
ganized reserve under the existing pro- 
visions of the law will make it possible 
to carry out universal military training 
in an effective, economical, and busi- 
nesslike way. Those trained each year 
in each corps area would complete the 
personnel of the reserve divisions, with 
a suitable margin for replacement and 
auxiliary troops. Upon call to service 
after training, the class of each year 
could report within designated time 
limits, each man going to his own unit 
at the place where he received his peace- 
time training. At the end of twenty 
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years there could be mobilized, by call- 
ing out the successive classes in any 
order determined upon by Congress, 
ten million men of military age, each 
one of whom could be incorporated in 
his proper unit within forty-eight hours 
after receiving his notice to report. 
The time to be given up to military 
training should be the minimum. Four 
months’ absence from permanent resi- 
dence would insure three months’ in- 
tensive training. The additional month 
would be required for travel to and 
from the training center, for enroll- 
ment, classification, innoculations, and 
the issue of clothing and equipment. 
Except during the very short time 
devoted to brigade and divisional train- 
ing, one-half of each day of the entire 
training period should be set aside for 
the training of illiterates and specialists 
In this short period vocational train- 
ing can have no place. But, as shown 
by the results obtained at the Recruit 
Educational Centers, illiteracy may be 
entirely remedied within the time made 
available as above. Men who desire 
educational or vocational training 
should be encouraged to remain with 
the colors for the rest of the year. With 
the exception of seven to ten hours a 
week of purely military work during the 
additional months, such men should be 
given their entire working hours for the 
pursuit of the courses they elect. 
The great benefit to the country aris- 
ing from the improved physique, 
morals, education, and ideals of citi- 
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zenship acquired in the process of Uni- 
versal Military Training is sufficient to 
make such training worth while as a 
means of national improvement, with- 
out regard to the question of national 


security. A great bugbear seems to 
be the expense. By estimating the cost 
per capita, it may be easily shown that 
the expenditure would be small as com- 
pared with the good accomplished. 
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Universal Military Training a Specific Preventive Against War 


As to Universal Military Training | 
need no persuasion. I have always been 
in favor of it. It may sound a little too 
European or a little too militaristic, and 
it may be that it is not popular, but all 
the same it is right. 

This training is an absolute necessity 
in the case of unexpected wars, and 
heaven knows we have experienced 
enough on that line. The writer has 
been through three of just such wars 
in his lifetime, either as a participant or 
as a very close relative of those who 
were participants, and has seen the use- 
less sacrifice of lives from lack of train- 
ing, both of privates and especially of 
officers. 

Irrespective of this, however, I am 
a great believer in military training for 


boys and have practiced it on all the 
sons I had. Believe in it for health, for 
orderliness, for system, and in a great 
many cases from the fact that it teaches 
a vocation, and will make stronger, more 
virile and better prepared young men 
both for civil and military life. 

War is in itself horrible. 
want it. 


We never 
But we cannot avoid it, and it 
will always be necessary for us as a 
nation to be prepared for it. 

The nearest specific preventive against 
war is to be ready for it. 
in the fight 


Training, and am no new convert. 


I am with you 
for Universal Military 
G. GuNBy JORDAN, 

Pres. Third National Bank, 


Columbus, Ga. 

















Infantry Communications Platoons 





By Major C. N. Sawyer 


Department, May 18, 1920, 

states, “Infantry troops will in- 
stall, maintain, and operate all lines of 
information within the Infantry Bri- 
gade.” 

It would seem axiomatic that the 
army peace organization should be such 
that war expansion will not disrupt it. 
It would also seem axiomatic that any 
particular technical service should be so 
organized as to have a trained officer 
personnel for war expansion. 

Under the general order quoted above, 
the infantry is now charged with a 
technical service, for radio, telephone, 
and visual operation, which require spe- 
cially trained operators. Nor is this 
all. The direction of the installation, 
operation, and maintenance of these 
lines of information require specially 
trained officers. 

While I am aware of the view held 
in certain quarters that Infantry Signal 
Officers require little training, the fal- 
lacy of this viewpoint is so easily 
capable of demonstration as to scarcely 
warrant discussion. If the lessons of 
the World War have any value, if 
peace-time demonstrations can be con- 
sidered, it should be apparent that even 
a peace-time brigade of over 3,000 men 
should have communication in battle, as 
efficiently directed and operated as are 
the rifle and machine-gun companies, 
and if this be not the case we can 
again expect heavy casualties due to 
faulty communication. 

Under G. O. No. 29 and the new 
tables of organization for infantry com- 
munication platoons, do we find an or- 
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ganization which will produce trained 
officer personnel for war expansion in 
the new technical service, communica- 
tions, for which the Infantry is re- 
sponsible? 

In the battalion, under the new tables 
of organization, we find the communica- 
tion platoon commander is the Bat- 
talion Adjutant, who is also Intelli- 
gence Officer, Plans and Training Off- 
cer, and Supply Officer, and besides 
commands Headquarters Company, 
composed of company headquarters, in- 
telligence section, and communication 
platoon. It would seem impossible to 
expect that this officer will find much 
time to devote to study of communica- 
tions and to training his communica- 
tion platoon. 

In the regiment we find one captain 
or lieutenant commanding the headquar- 
ters company, composed of : 


The Company Headquarters 12 men 
The Intelligence Platoon... 7 men 
The Pioneer Platoon ...... 11 men 
The Communication Platoon 35 men 


There are six officers at regimental 
headquarters: one colonel; one lieuten- 
ant colonel; one major or captain, ma- 
chine-gun officer; three staff officers, 
one as Adjutant, one as Intelligence 
Officer and Plans and Training Officer, 
and one as Supply Officer. (Note: One 
of these staff officers acts as Regimental 
Gas Officer.) The headquarters com- 
pany commander has four platoons, if 
we count the company headquarters 
as one. 

In the brigade we find in the table 
of organizations an aide to the Brigade 
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Commander commanding the communi- 
cation platoon. 

One of the first things to be consid- 
ered is will the organization above 
noted violate the two principles noted 
in the second paragraph of this article. 
It would seem that in the battalion and 
regiment the officers who might be 
classed as Battalion and Regimental 
Signal Officers are going to be pri- 
marily company commanders, and 
laden with other duties. Their view- 
point will be that of promotion to or- 
ganization commanders and not to pro- 
motion as Brigade Signal Officer, es- 
pecially since the word Battalion, Regi- 
mental, or Brigade Signal Officer does 
not appear in the tables. This, then, is 
one point, that the word Signal Officer 
does not appear in these tables, al- 
though the names of many other types 
of officers do appear. The second 
point is that there will be no such thing 
on the part of officers who have charge 
of communications as looking forward 
to being Brigade Signal Officer. In 
case of war expansion what will hap- 
pen under such conditions? The an- 
swer seems clear that there will be 
under this organization no enduring 
personnel of officers to provide the In- 
fantry with signal training in event of 
war expansion. 

Another feature of importance in 
connection with this communication or- 
ganization is the training of Infantry 
noncommissioned officers to a point 
such that they can be used as Infantry 
Signal Officers in time of war. Since 
in event of war expansion we can ex- 
pect the company commanders who have 
charge of the signal training in Bat- 
talion and Regiment, and the Brigade 
aide, to leave the signal service it is of 
extreme importance to have a_ well- 
trained noncommissioned officer per- 
sonnel. 


For efficient training there should be 
standards set; for instance, in marks- 
manship a very definite accomplishment 
is required, but in the Infantry Signal 
Service there are no such standards 
with consequent results. The proposed 
issue of radio sets to battalions will give 
the infantry in a division sixteen radio 
sets to operate, for 
must be trained. If the infantry has 
well-trained operators they will be in a 
position to ask for efficient sets. Bat- 
talions with good radio operators and 
sets will have a marked effect on the 
tactical employment of the accompany- 
ing gun or guns, since the gun and the 
battalion can move independently and 
as often as desirable. Radio in the bat- 
talion also means well-trained code men 
in the battalion. 

To investigate the present training 
conditions, assume an ideal situation, 
where a complete division is located in 
one camp, with a Division Signal Offi- 
cer supplied with training schedules and 
texts; the Infantry Signal men of the 
division will have two officers, the two 
aides of the Commanding Generals of 
the two Brigades who are not burdened 
with other work. These officers may 
either conduct separate Brigade Signal 
Schools or they may be combined into 
an Infantry divisional signal school. It 
can scarcely be expected that they will 
have the services of the Division Signal 
Officer or of the Officers of the Divi- 
sional Signal Company, although they 
might. If the communication piatoons 
are filled to peace strength they will 
have 225 men in each brigade to train 
The order of importance of this tech- 
nical and tactical training is, perhaps, 
radio, telephone, message center, and 
visual. Code work for message cen- 
ters scarcely exists in practice in peace 
time, and since all units to include bat- 
talions will have radio this is an im- 
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portant feature of message center train- 
ing. It will probably be desirable to 
send one officer either to an Infantry 
Signal School at Camp Benning or to 
the Signal Corps School at Camp Vail. 
Continuing the ideal situation, assume 
that these two officers produce good re- 
sults. Mobilization for war, however, 
will find no permanent officer personnel 
to take over the duties of Regimental 
or Brigade Signal Officer or to form a 
permanent training body for such off- 
cers. Nor does this organization pro- 
vide for officers who can be used to 
form an Infantry Signal School in- 
structor personnel at Camp Benning or 
elsewhere. 

While it is not fair to criticize a pro- 
posed organization until it is seen what 
it will produce, yet it is logical to study 
how we can obtain competent communi- 
cation platoons under the organization 
as now laid down. It is impossible 
without help to expect new officers with 
duties as assigned in the new tables to 
take over communication training in the 
Infantry, with one officer for 225 men, 
for the amount of time that can be 
given by the commanding officers of 
the platoons in the Regiments and Bat- 
talions for training is certainly limited. 
Assistance for these officers could be 
obtained from the Divisional Signal 
Company, but well-trained instructors 
will be scarce. The best solution would 
seem to be to provide these officers with 
trained instructors from an Infantry 
Signal School. 

There is another point about this 
training of instructors, and that is, for 
instance, in radio Signal Corps opera- 
tors may not be trained to operate sets 
of the type used in the Infantry, nor 
will they in general be familiar with 
the conditions under which the Infantry 
operates, nor with the type of nets that 


the Infantry must work. The minimun 
number of men the Infantry should 
train as instructors is at least one for 
each Brigade and Regiment, unless Bri- 
gade Signal Schools are adopted, in 
which case there should still be two 
men from the Brigade properly trained, 
one in radio and visual, and one in tele- 
phone and message center work. 

The function of the Regimental Sig- 
nal Officer, in addition to training and 
directing his own platoon, is to coordi- 
nate the work of the Battalion Signa! 
Officers and carry out the Brigade Sig 
nal Plan. The function of the Brigade 
Signal Officer is to train and direct hi 
own platoon and to coordinate the work 
of the Regimental Signal Officers, so 
that the Brigade carries out the Divi- 
sional Signal Plan. The nature of this 
work is both technical and _ tactical. 
Both the technical and tactical work 
require orders to insure execution. Sig- 
nal Orders were practically nonexistent 
in the World War; Signal Officers 
simply told individuals to do certain 
things. There was not usually a well- 
laid plan, and certainly the question of 
technical and tactical orders was a 
sealed book. 

We expect Infantry platoon leaders 
to exercise tactical judgment, and we 
give them the training for it. If we 
demand equivalent standards for Signal 
Officers we must give them a corre- 
sponding training. 

As to the nature of this training for 
Signal Officers, it is possible, by train- 
ing one officer in the Brigade on radio 
and visual and one on telephones and 
message center, to give them a course in 
five months such that their combined 
knowledge would permit excellent 
training to be given to all the commu- 
nication platoons in a Brigade. Unless 
some such course of action as this is 
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pursued we must expect the develop- 
ment of Infantry Signal training to a 
point of real efficiency to extend over 
a period of at least five years, and any 
emergency in the meantime is very apt 
to find the Infantry very deficient in its 
communication work. The ease with 
which real efficiency could be secured 
in Infantry Signal training, and the dis- 
astrous effects possible with lack of 
such training, alone prompt this article. 
While such a solution will solve the 
problem of the training of present per- 
sonnel, it does not provide an enduring 
body of Infantry Signal Officers for 
war expansion. Under the present 
tables of organization it would seem 
that the first problem to be attacked is 
that of training the officer and enlisted 
personnel now provided. 

There are two changes in the tables 
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of organization which could be made 
which will help the signal situation ma- 
terially: (a) Designate the aide who 
commands the brigade communication 
platoon in the tables as “Brigade Signal 
Officer”; (b) In the regiment assign 
the command of the Headquarters Com- 
pany to one of the three regimental 
staff officers, Adjutant or Intelligence 
and Plans and Training Officer, or Sup- 
ply Officer, and then assign the officer 
authorized as company commander as 
“Regimental Signal Officer, command- 
ing the Communication Platoon.” This 
does not increase personnel; it assigns 
two officers in each brigade on purely 
technical work in a technical service; 
and, furthermore, it will provide an op- 
portunity to send one of these officers 
to a school for 


five months without 


taking away a company commander 


D 


Why a Ball Curves 

There are many scientific explanations 
to account for the curve of a baseball. 
It is generally agreed that the rotary 
motion of the ball after it leaves the 
pitcher’s hand so affects the resistance 
of the air that it is deflected from its 
original course. A fascinating experi- 
ment may be made by spinning a marble 
in water. The resistance of the water 
being much greater than that of the air, 
the effect is exaggerated. The marble 
should be dropped in water two feet 
or more deep. By spinning it fast or 
slow and in various directions the curve 
of the most skillful pitcher can be re- 
produced. 
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By Order of Lance Corporal Leonard 
By Paul Sand 


ORATIO GUBBINS was a 
born soldier. Discipline must 


be inherent to withstand the 
strain of running all over the area in 
quest of a bean-gauge or a trigger- 
squeezer, or whatever happened to be 
needed by the room orderly or the 
senior kitchen police present. Gub- 
bins’ beak-like nose, which, for identi- 
fication, made his splotchy cheeks and 
fuzzy, straw-colored chin unnecessary, 
was seen everywhere intruding at win- 
dows and doorways in search of the 
key to the parade ground, or an ex- 
tended order for twenty yards of skir- 
mish line. At no time did he realize 
that he was not materially helping to 
win the next war. 

Gubbins ran these highly improbable 
errands especially for Lance Corporal 
Leonard, who, in addition to his other 
duties, took every opportunity of ex- 
pressing his peculiar temperament. 
Gubbins liked Lance Corporal Leonard. 
When Gubbins lost his butter-checks, 
Lance Corporal Leonard, out of the 
greatness of his heart, allowed him his 
butter on credit. Leonard was Gub- 
bins’ idea of a gentleman and a soldier. 
Leonard was the bravest, wisest, kind- 
est soldier of them all; and to Leonard 
Gubbins owes all the credit for the 
feat that sent the name of Gubbins 
echoing from the Adjutant General's 
Office to where the jack rabbits carry 
the mail. Listen! 

About the time Gubbins reached pa- 
rade rest without arms, Company K 
was ordered out on riot duty at Field- 
burg, the State capital. 

The occasion was a threatened lynch- 
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ing. Black Jim Johnson had gotten 
into serious trouble. Why and where- 
fore did not interest Company K pro- 
fessionally. The sheriff, who, fortu- 
nately for Jim, was the first to catch 
him, whisked him into the Fieldburg 
jail and locked both doors. Feeling 
ran high; and, following the dictates 
of prudence, the Governor requested 
regular troops. The honor fell upon 
the 84th Infantry, stationed a score of 
miles from the capital ; and Company K 
was selected—not because Gubbins was 
in it; though, as things turned out, that 
would have been reason enough. 

Company K was elated. 

“Now we'll have a little rest from 
‘Turn out the Guard, Officer of the 
Day,’” said Private Adams. 

“It’s the only excitement offered a 
soldier in peace times,” chimed in Lance 
Corporal Leonard, without whom no 
conversation was complete. “It’s the 
beauty of living in a free country. A 
lynching can start anywhere there’s a 
population of two. And you can start 
a riot with a Four Disk anywhere 
at all.” 

“If you see any fun hiking twenty 
miles and living in pup tents on an ash 
dump——” growled Sikes. 

“Hiking! We're going in trucks, and 
get billets in the State House.  It’!! 
be a picnic!” 

Sure enough, they went in trucks; 
but they were not billeted in the State 
House. They were quartered on the 
edge of town. They occupied an empty 
building, which we will flatter with the 
generic term rather than go into archi- 
tectural details. Here Captain Pitts 
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discovered Gubbins was still with the 
company. The change of background 
had made Gubbins’ individuality stand 
out like an undershirt at a battalion 
review. He was forthwith attached to 
the mess sergeant to look after the pie- 
hangers and the macaroni-stretchers. 
Thus it happened that Horatio Gubbins, 
eager to see the world, to taste the 
virile cup of adventure, was left, like 
Cinderella, on special duty with the 
rolling kitchen, obliged to receive the 
news of Fieldburg doings second- 
hand. 

The accounts he heard were worth 
his while. 

“How was the rioting last night?” 
asked Lance Corporal Leonard at mess. 

“Pretty good,” replied Private 
Adams. “I was on guard, and along 
about nine o’clock there was about a 
thousand come along and started riot- 
ing. I let em go for awhile, but when 
I saw women and children was getting 
killed, I whips out my skirmish line, 
like what I used to rope steers with, 
gives her a swing or two, and lassoes 
the crowd. I told em they would have 
to call the riot off as the coroner had 
enough work for one night.” 

“That rough stuff is pretty crude in 
tnese days of strategy,” said Leonard. 
“Night before last when I was in 
charge, they come down on the jail 
like the Germans through Belgium. In- 
stead of pulling this “Halt or I fire’ 
stuff, I made ’em a little speech. I 
told ’em the soldiers had a barrel of 
vanilla down at the poolroom which 
they was willing to share either before 
or after the rioting. While the mob 
was down there, I took the nigger over 
to the fire station, and when they come 
back from not finding any vanilla, they 
couldn’t find neither of us—though 
they didn’t care much about the nig- 


ger this time. After they went home 
disgusted, I put the nigger back in jail 
Using your head saves a lot of trouble.” 

“Is only one man on guard at a 
time?” inquired Gubbins. 

“Sure,” said the Lance Corporal. 
“One K Company man can handle a 
town like Fieldburg. Some does it 
pretty raw, like Adams there; but it 
only takes one man if he keeps his 
nerve and don’t let them bluff him.” 

“But what do the rest go down for? 
I see nine or ten go down every night.” 

“Them?” said Leonard. “That’s a 
little scheme of our own.” The Lance 
Corporal’s voice dropped to a confiden- 
tial pitch. “You see, all the girls down 
town falls for us fellows, but the men 
folks don’t like us because we spoil 
their riots every night. So while all 
the fathers and brothers and steadies 
are down town at the riots one of us 
takes charge of them and the rest go 
around and see the girls.” 

Leonard could see Gubbins was not 
impressed. Gubbins was a soldier, not 
a ladies’ man. He would rather be the 
one that took charge than all those 
that went around to see the girls. Leon- 
ard read Gubbins’ dutiful mind, and 
the seed of an idea was sown in his own 
mind. That idea sprang into full bloom 
the next evening when he saw Gubbins 
standing peering through the dusk to- 
ward Fieldburg, listening for shots and 
the alarms of deadly fray. 

“What are you doing here, Gub- 
bins?” asked the Lance Corporal 
“Why aren’t you in town?” 

Gubbins was so surprised at the sug- 
gestion that he be in town that he could 
not answer. 

“Didn’t you know it was your night 
to go on guard?” pursued Leonard 
“You ought to have been down there 
an hour ago.” 
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“Go on guard? Down town? I 
didn’t know!” 

“Well, I'll tell you what to do. Run 
down now, and nobody’ll be the wiser.” 

“But where do I go, and what do I 
do when I get there?” 

“Oh, that’s easy. Follow this street 
straight into town until you get to the 
railroad tracks; turn to your right for 
two blocks, then turn to your left until 
you come to a big brick-and-stone with 
bars in the windows. That’s the jail 
where the nigger is. Just guard that 
until morning.” 

Leonard regretted instantly that he 
had not directed him to the Public Li- 
brary or the Baptist Church, but it was 
too late to add this embellishment. 

“But what do I do when the mob 
comes ?” 

“Your orders are to keep them from 
lynching the nigger, that’s all. Just be 
firm, and’ show ’em you’re not scared 
of ’em. There ain’t any more details 
because that would take away your 
initiaytive. Besides, that’s military art. 
Just remember, whatever happens, don’t 
let ‘em lynch Black Jim.” 

Gubbins ran to get his belt and pistol. 
He dared not apply for ammunition 
lest his neglect of duty be noticed. He 
borrowed a loaded clip from Private 
Adams’s belt. 

Lance Corporal Leonard chuckled 
softly as he saw K Company’s young- 
est hurry toward the city. A long 
night’s vigil on the deserted street upon 
which the jail fronted would be a splen- 
did experience for Gubbins. But Lance 
Corporal Leonard, humble authority 
that he was, had ordered operations 
that would echo wherever headlines 
flourish. 

Gubbins went to the jail by way of 
the railroad, and unwittingly avoided 
the bright lights of Main Street, where 





several of his fellow-soldiers listlessly 
patrolled for the purpose of preventing 
the formation of crowds that had 
shown not the slightest desire to form. 
In fact, though there were heated dis- 
cussions here and there, things were 
disgustingly dull. K Company’s only 
entertainment was the change of atmos- 
phere, and Lance Corporal Leonard’s 
occasional recital of dire deeds of vio- 
lence for Gubbins’ benefit. 

Gubbins did not know how listless 
Fieldburg was for the sophisticated 
members of Company K. To him the 
very air was electric. The sound of 
two men talking, the sight of a work- 
man hurrying home to a late suppe: 
thrilled him with a sense of imminent 
peril. He was ready to devour dan- 
gers by platoons. The street before the 
jail was dark and sinister. This lull 
foreboded no good, thought Gubbins. 
A hundred outlaws might gather in that 
dark house opposite and rush upon him 
before he could defend the helpless 
jailers. 

Hour after hour passed, but Gubbins 
did not relax his watch. He scrutinized 
every passing man, woman, and child 
with keen suspicion, until finally there 
were no more passersby, and a blanket 
of silence fell upon Fieldburg. It made 
the quiet, sleepy chirping from the ma- 
ple tree sound like a steel drill, and 
the dull, monotonous hum of a trans- 
former it magnified to the roar of 
Niagara. 

Faithful, untiring, he paced patiently 
up and down before the jail, carefully 
remaining in the shadows. Two 
o’clock struck on the clock of the First 
National Bank some distance away 
The leaves on the maple rustled rest- 
lessly, and Gubbins shivered with the 
dampness of the chilled walls about him. 
Suddenly, his ear caught a low but 
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unusual sound, the noise of an ap- 
proaching automobile. Gubbins looked 
up and down the street. At first he 
saw nothing. Then, sure enough, he 
saw an automobile as it passed under 
a distant arc-light, coming toward him. 
The machine had no lights; that was 
strange. As Gubbins was pondering 
this irregularity and its possible expla- 
nation, he noticed that there were sev- 
eral machines, the one behind the other 
—all without lights! “It’s the mob,” 
he thought; and, though all Company 
K, had it been there, would have 
laughed at him, Gubbins was right. 

He stepped into the street and cocked 
his pistol He knew little enough 
about guard duty, and he was at a loss 
as to how to challenge an onrushing 
automobile, and what was the most vul- 
nerable place to shoot at in case it didn’t 
stop. He was spared this problem, for 
the mysterious motor train halted in the 
shadows a hundred yards away. Gub- 
bins stepped behind a tree and watched 
cautiously for further advance. His 
heart leaped within him; several dark 
figures, masked in black, crept stealthily 
along the sidewalk toward the entrance 
of the jail. Gubbins raised his pistol and 
gave the first challenge of his career: 

“Halt!” 

The word was not as loud and firm 
as he had intended, but it thrilled him 
to see it obeyed so promptly. The fig- 
ures stopped and turned a concerted 
gaze upon him. The silence prompted 
Gubbins to his duties. What was he 
supposed to say next? He tried to 
think of the formula he had heard and 
finally he blurted: 

“Who is it?” 

The figures conferred stealthily, not 
sure, perhaps, who they were. The de- 
lay embarrased Gubbins. What was 
he supposed to do? He could not call, 


“Halt or I fire’; they had already 
halted. The figures were again gazing 
at him silently, fixedly; then, with a 
spring they rushed toward him. 
Gubbins had the presence of mind 
to do just one thing; he lowered his 
pistol, and, in defiance of all instruc- 
tions for target practice, he jerked the 
trigger. He had just time to hear the 


hammer click and experience the mem- 


ory sensation of not having loaded his 
pistol. All went down in a heap at 
the foot of the tree. He was seized, 
but the many grips relaxed; he was 
trampled upon, but the stampede passed 
and left him sitting in the gutter dazed 
The prison was ablaze with lights. A 
mob of fifty or sixty men swarmed into 
the jail. 

Gubbins gazed stupidly about him at 
the scene of his defeat and humiliation 
He looked at his pistol and cursed it 
heartily. He cursed himself. He 
cursed the mob that had taken com- 
plete possession of the jail. He re- 
gretted not so much his physical hurts 
or his lost hat; his career as a soldier 
was utterly ruined. He had been or- 
dered to prevent the lynching of Black 
Jim, and had failed—all because he had 
forgotten to load his pistol. 

He began to wonder. The crowd 
was withdrawing from the jail. On 
the pavement lay a black felt hat some- 
one had lost in the skirmish. He 
picked it up, put it on in place of his 
own Jost head-piece, and standing 
quietly in the shadow of the tree, he 
tied an olive-drab handkerchief about 
his face. With a sudden jerk of 
memory he loaded his pistol. 

The fight was not yet done, he de- 
cided. The negro was not yet hanged, 
and until that happened Gubbins was 
not beaten. He combed his brain for 
ways and means. Force had failed, he 
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must use strategy, Lance Corporal 
Leonard’s authoritative dictum. He 
could think of nothing. The methods 
that had been invented for his gulli- 
bility did not seem to apply. Mean- 
while the crowd surged by with Black 
Jim bound hand and foot. Gubbins, 
waiting for inspiration, mingled with 
the other masked followers and bided 
his time. 

Unnoticed, he crowded into the back 
seat of one of the cars. Could he cope 
with so large a crowd as easily as he 
believed his comrades had done? 
Hadn’t he made a mistake in not notify- 
ing Captain Pitts? No; he must stay 
with the mob. Reinforcements would 
be too late if he went for them. He 
must think. 

When the edge of town was reached, 
a pale moon rose to lend its wanness 
to the ghastly event about to take place. 
As the caravan reached a stretch of 
woodland it slowed down. The night 
riders dismounted precipitously and 
crowded forward. Gubbins, on the 
fringe of the crowd, could see nothing. 
He observed others climbing trees the 
better to witness the tasty spectacle, and 
he did likewise. He selected a tree 
that had a high, bare bough of sub- 
stantial diameter from which he could 
command an excellent view of the road- 
side clearing in which the crowd was 
now assembled. 

He reached the leafy crotch of this 
branch. His progress was stopped by 
the discovery that his bough was sought 
for other uses. A rope had been 
thrown across it, and Gubbins could see 
just below it a moaning, terrified negro, 
with a noose about his neck. Gubbins 
remained in ambush, thinking hard. 

Some words passed among those 
about the unfortunate human, but not 
many. They ended in a signal to the 


group that grasped the loose end of the 
rope. There was a lustful cry from the 
pullers, a choked shriek from the 
pulled, and Gubbins cocked his pistol! 
Taking careful aim, he squeezed the 
trigger. There was no disappointment 
this time. On the contrary, the result 
was highly gratifying. The negro 
dropped to the earth; his murderers 
cried out in confusion. There were 
shouts. The crowd milled about. 

“Who is it? He’s in the tree! Get 
him!” 

Get him! Gubbins began to realize 
the awkwardness of his position. He 
had almost no defense from behind 
He could hardly turn around without 
exposing himself to the men in the 
clearing. For the first time in his mili- 
tary career, Gubbins knew fear. His 
fingers clenched his weapon, and to his 
astonishment the pistol responded to 
the pressure with a second explosion 

A man cried .out and fell, grasping 
his shoulder. The crowd was no longe: 
so anxious to “get him.” It scattered 
and hung in the shelter of the trees 
on the other side of the clearing, puz- 
zled but grim. His lucky deliverance 
encouraged Gubbins and he determined 
to keep the clearing clear. He heard 
the cough of motors and hoped that the 
crowd would soon leave. 

The crowd, however, was not leaving 
There was a flash beside a tree opposite 
and a rifle bullet snipped the leaves at 
Gubbins’ elbow as it whistled by. The 
shot took all the strength out of Gub- 
bins. His legs trembled, his hands grew 
cold. The limb seemed to swing about 
him. He grasped at it ineffectually 
He crashed through the leaves and 
short limbs below him. He landed on 
his hip. The jar was painful and his 
left forearm was bleeding with 
scratches. He had lost his hat and pis- 
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tol, and the handkerchief no longer 
covered his face, but dangled about his 
neck. A second bullet spit dirt at his 
side, and he scrambled, limping, behind 
the sheltering tree. From this asylum 
he saw his pistol lying in the moon- 
light, but he dared not go out for it. 
He only hoped his enemies did not 
see it. 

Retreat was his only course. His 
mission was accomplished. His ene- 
mies were already busy surrounding 
him. A steady, throbbing sound de- 
layed his withdrawal—a motor truck! 
There was an excited sputtering from 
the machines along the road and a com- 
motion in the woods. 

“The soldiers. The soldiers!” 

Captain Pitts, shirt open and no leg- 
gings, was the first off the truck. 

“Go after ‘em! Bring ‘em back!” 
he yelled. 

Company K could not hope to over- 
take the automobiles, but not all the 
lynchers were quick enough to catch a 
ride. Four or five were brought from 
the road into the clearing. 

The war was over. Gubbins stepped 
painfully out into the open and picked 
up his pistol. It was a souvenir of his 
first battle. Besides, he did not care 
to have its loss charged on the payroll. 

“Hey!” cried the Captain. “Here’s 
another! Get this fellow, Corporal. 
Why, it’s . 

“Recruit Gubbins, sir,” said Gubbins, 
forgetting to salute. 

“What in blanken-blinkety-blank are 
you doing here?” asked the Captain, 
frowning at the pistol. 

Gubbins grinned sheepishly. One of 
the prisoners thought he grasped the 
situation. He told how the shot from 
the tree had disorganized the crowd, 
how the nigger had dropped, how more 
shots had driven the crowd back, how 


he, the prisoner, was glad, because he 
never wanted to do the nigger no harm 

Captain Pitts looked at the chatty 
prisoner, then at the rope, than at Gub- 
bins. Finally he whistled, and said 
nothing. 

Gubbins was wakened in broad day- 
light by a strangely serious lance cor 
poral. 

“Get dressed,” said Leonard. “The 
Captain wants to see you. You needn't 
camouflage me. I told him I told you 
to go down town. We thought we 
been kidding you. I guess you been 
kidding us. Put ’er there!” 

Gubbins shook hands, completely 
puzzled but likewise completely pleased 
with himself. Judging from Leonard's 
attitude, the Captain must have a medal 
for him. 

“Come in! Look here, Gubbins, let's 
get this business straight. Leonard told 
you to go down town last night to keep 
Black Jim from being lynched. A mob 
actually did come and you tried to stop 
them, but didn’t get your gun quick 
enough——”” 

“Well, yes, sir, I guess——” 

“I got that from one of the pris 
oners; well, they got the nigger and 
took him off up the mill road and you 
tollowed them. How did you keep up 
with them ?” 

“I rode in one of their machines, 
sir.” 

Gubbins blushed at the Captain's look 
of admiration. 

“Well, you went along with them, 
and got up in the tree, and to keep 
them from lynching, him, you let him 
escape by shooting——”’ 

“No, sir! I never let him escape! 
They had him and the only way I 
could keep them from lynching him 
was to shoot him myself——” 
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“You what?” roared the Captain. 

“Yes, sir; I hit him all right because 
he dropped, but there was so much 
yelling and running around that I didn’t 
see him after he fell.” 

“Then you didn’t aim at the rope?” 

“Aim at the rope? No, sir; right 
at his head.” 

“Gubbins, you never touched hide 
nor hair of that nigger. What you hit 
was the rope. Of course he fell to 


the ground and got away in the 
rumpus.” 

It was Gubbins’ turn to be excited 

“Captain, sir, I swear I didn’t go to 
do it! I wouldn’t let no nigger escape. 
Captain, sir, did he get clean away and 
me to blame?” 

“Well, no,” said the Captain, “they 
caught him this morning out on the 
Pacific Coast somewhere. He couldn't 
swim.” 


D 


Indorses Military Training 


I certainly endorse every word 
written in Surgeon General Ireland’s 
article. Having served two years with 
the Army in the Philippines, war with 
Spain, 1898-1899—on the Mexican Bor- 
der, 1916-1917, and two years in France 
with the A. E. F., and having other 
opportunities to observe, I am con- 
vinced that a training along the lines 


indicated by the 


Surgeon General 


would result, not only in the perfection 
of the individual American, but would 


insure the future 


stability of the 


United States Government. 

Many well-meaning people of pa- 
triotic tendencies are opposed to this 
teaching, but I am sure such convic- 
tions are due to misdirected thought, 
which can be and must be overcome 
by publicity and education. 

Donatp Macrae, Jr., M.D., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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Citizens Military Training Camps 
By Captain George Wheeler Hinman, Jr., Infantry 


HAT may be regarded as the 
first important step in offering 
military training to civilians is 

in prospect for the coming summer, 
when the War Department plans to 
of Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps which will be open to 
qualified volunteers applying for ad- 
The opening of a campaign 
to obtain volunteers for these camps 
has been delayed by the failure of the 
Army Appropriation Bill, which carried 
an item of $1,000,000 for their main- 
tenance ; but, at this time, there appears 
to be no doubt that a similar item of 
$900,000 will be included in the Appro- 
priation Act which will be passed at 
the present session of the new Congress. 

In the event of a major national 
emergency, our chief reliance for the 


hold a_ series 


mission. 


man power which will determine our 
fitness to survive as a nation will be 
the officers and men of the 
Reserve who, in time of peace, volun- 
tarily offered their services to their 
government that they might receive 
the training which would qualify them 
as leaders of the great national army 
in time of war. It is the purpose of 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
to train candidates with a view to their 
appointment as reserve officers or non- 
commissioned officers, the backbone of 
the Organized Reserves. 

How these camps may develop in 
importance is indicated clearly in the 
views of President Harding, which 
have received wide publicity in the 
newspapers of the country. A few 
weeks prior to his inauguration, Mr. 


upon 


Harding asserted that he hoped to have 
established early in his administration 
a comprehensive system of voluntary 
100,000 
young men each year, his conviction 
being that the first essential of a mili- 


military training for at least 


tary program is to strengthen the 


reserve through voluntary training 
No standing army of a reasonable 
peace-time strength, the President be- 
lieved, would be adequate in time of 
war unless backed by a strong volunteer 
or drafted force. 

At the time his views were published, 
President Harding indicated that he 
was considering the voluntary training 
feature in addition to the continuation 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
Both the reserve officers’ camps and the 
citizens’ training camps, he thought, 
could be made “feeders” for the skele- 
ton areas 
established under the National Defense 


reserve in the nine corps 
Act, the additional camps to furnish 
material for reserve noncommissioned 
officers. The prime essential for the 
success of these camps, the President 
emphasized, is that the summer train- 
ing be made as attractive as possible to 
the volunteers. 
With this 


future, the War Department embarks 


prospect for the near 
this summer upon a plan for training 
approximately 10,000 men for a period 
of thirty days. In general, the courses 
at the camps have been classified into 
three groups: the Red, the White, and 
the Blue. 
special mission in the upbuilding of 
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the Organized Reserves. It is the 
object of the Red Course: 

First, to bring together young men 
of all types, both native and foreign 
born; to develop closer national and 
social unity; to teach the privileges, 
duties, and responsibilities of American 
citizenship; to stimulate the interest 
of the youth of this country in the im- 
portance of military training both to 
the individual and to the nation. 

Second, to show the public by actual 
example that camp instruction of the 
kind comtemplated will be to the liking 
of their sons, will develop them 
physically, mentally, and morally, and 
will teach Americanism in its true 
sense, thus stimulating patriotism and 
self-discipline. 

Third, to qualify young men for 
service in the Organized Reserves. 

In a like manner and in furtherance 
of the results obtained through the 
Red Course, it is the purpose of the 
White Course: 

First, to qualify selected privates of 
the Organized Reserves as noncommis- 
sioned officers, so that they will be 
capable of training recruits in the 
duties of privates and in leading them 
in active service. 

Second, to provide preliminary train- 
ing for candidates in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

Third, to provide further military 
training for those civilians who have 
completed the Red Course or who have 
had equivalent training. 

In rounding out the training camp 
idea, the Blue Course aims to provide 
more advanced training for warrant 
officers and selected noncommissioned 
officers of the Regular Army, National 
Guard, and Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
and for civilians, with a view toward 


their appointment, if found qualified, 
as members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

With only a limited appropriation in 
prospect to cover the camps to be held 
during the summer of 1921, every 
emphasis is being placed upon the Red 
Course. Interest in the War Depart 
ment is centered upon this course. Red 
Courses in every corps area will be 
open to all physically fit male citizens 
between the ages of 16 and 35, both in 
clusive. There are no educational 
qualifications as to admission; but the 
candidate must have average general 
intelligence and be of good moral 
character. The Red Course, it is b: 
lieved, will appeal especially to boys 
and young men between the ages of 16 
and 21. Through them and through 
their parents, the Army will be given 
an opportunity to show what military 
training and military environment 
really are. 

In view of the youth of the candi- 
dates, particular attention is being 
given to the selection of personnel for 
the duties to be performed at the camps, 
due regard being paid to temperament, 
training, and the high character neces- 
sary to carry on specialized work of 
this nature. In assigning noncommis 
sioned officers for the training and in- 
struction of candidates, care is being 
exercised that those selected be 
especially fitted and qualified for the 
duty involved. The number of Reserve 
Officers who may be called to active 
duty and utilized as instructors in con- 
nection with the various courses will 
be announced by the War Department. 

Every effort is being made to assure 
an interesting course of training and 
excellent medical supervision and care 
In the Red Course, the candidates will 
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be organized into rifle companies of 
Infantry. The program of instruction 
will cover elementary Infantry training, 
including the schools of the soldier, 
squad, and company, the care of equip- 
ment, small arms rifle practice, guard 
duty, camping and marching, individual 
personal hygiene, physical 
development, discipline, and morale. 
All instructions will be practical. 
Normally, five hours a day will be de- 
voted to military instruction, exclusive 
of the time devoted to ceremonies and 
physical training, and, at the discretion 
of the corps area commander, to in- 
struction in gallery and range practice. 
Full advantage also is to be taken of 
motion pictures on military subjects 
and pictures of the World War. These 
pictures and short talks on military 
subjects will form an important part 
of the program of amusement in the 


cooki ng, 


evening. 

Physical training will be given 
prominence in all the camps. Accord- 
ing to the best estimates, some 400,000 
young men reaching maturity each 
year have physical defects which, if 
allowed to pass uncorrected, impair 
their worth as citizens of the nation. 
From the standpoint of physical de- 
velopment in civilian communities, the 
training camps will serve a double use- 
fulness, the value of which will in- 
crease rapidly in proportion to the 
number of years the camps are held 
and the number of candidates attending 
each year. In the first place, by actual 
physical examination of candidates, 
remedial defects will be discovered and 
advice looking toward correction will 
be given the individual ; and, secondly, 
instruction in personal hygiene and 
physical training will be given the 
candidates, who, in turn, will carry 


back to their communities right stand- 
ards of physical life. 

In publishing regulations governing 
the conduct of the courses, the War 
Department has suggested that, at each 
camp, a physical training board be 
formed, consisting of representatives 


from each company, with the camp 
physical training officer as chairman. 
Within each company, under this plan, 
there should be a smaller committee 
made up of representatives from each 
platoon, who would meet with the com 
pany board member for the purpose of 
increasing the efficiency of physical 
training and stimulating the intra 
company athletics. The purpose of the 
whole is to develop: 

The health and physical efficiency of 
all candidates ; 

Soldierly bearing ; 

Mental and physical alertness and 
concentration of attention ; 

Strength, speed, endurance, and skill 
in climbing, vaulting, jumping, and 
running ; 

A spirit of rivalry regarding the 
physical efficiency of units ; 

Confidence aggressiveness in 
competition because of knowledge of 
ability to achieve ; 


and 


Esprit and morale, and to furnish 
wholesome recreation by sports and 
athletic competitions ; 

Disciplinary response ; 

Spirit of team play and mutual help- 
fulness. 

Especial emphasis will be placed 
upon universal participation in athletics 
and games. While a spirit of inter- 
organization rivalry will be stimulated 
through contests between unit teams, 
every effort will be made to secure the 
frequent participation in competitions 
of every individual—in other words, to 
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get the bleachers on the playing field 
and in the game. Thus, through the 
candidates when they return to their 
homes, the Army’s scientific and 
efficient methods of physical training 
will be introduced into civilian com- 
munities, which, in this way, will be 
brought to an appreciation of one of 
the benefits derived from military 
service. 

In addition to being utilized to the 
fullest extent in physical training 
activities, the psychological value of 
competitions will be taken advantage 
of in perfecting drills and in securing 
general training results. Regarding 
training management and methods sug- 
gested for use in the training camps, 
the War Department recommends the 
following, which have produced good 
results in the past: 

First, the rotational group system of 
training: This method is especially 
effective when several forms of special 
training are to be conducted for 
comparatively brief periods, and an 
instructor of exceptional ability is avail- 
able to conduct each. The organization 
is divided into groups of convenient 
size, and the groups rotate from one 
form of instruction to another, either 
on the same or on successive days. 

Second, the supervised small group 
system of individual training: This 
method of individual training is par- 
ticularly useful because it permits 
candidates frequently to assume com- 
mand and instruction, thereby develop- 
ing leadership. Candidates should be 
permitted to pass to the next subject 
as soon as tested and found qualified. 

Third, the cadence system of close 
order drills and physical exercises: 
This system requires the men in ranks 
to voice commands and counts during 


close order drills and physical exercise. 
It is of great value in effecting concen- 
tration of attention, cadence and smart- 
ness in drill, and it has an excellent in- 
fluence upon morale. 

Demonstrations by individuals and 
by units also are contemplated with a 
view to keeping vividly in the minds of 
candidates the results to be attained 
and standards of perfection sought. 
Where practicable, demonstrations pre- 
senting the specialties of warfare also 
are suggested, while carefully planned 
and well conducted ceremonies are 
recommended to develop pride and 
spirit of organization. 

Details relative to the establishment 
and maintenance of the training camps 
are being placed directly under the 
control of corps area commanders. An 
officer formerly with the General Re- 
cruiting Service has been assigned to 
each corps area headquarters, for duty 
in connection with the work of these 
camps. One of the first activities, so 
soon as the passage of the appropria- 
tion bill warrants the move, will be 
a campaign to obtain candidates. 
Civilians desiring the training will 
apply direct to the proper corps area 
headquarters, which will make all 
arrangements for the attendance and 
training of those whose applications 
are approved. In thus distributing the 
responsibility for the promotion and 
maintenance of the camps, the War De- 
partment again is emphasizing the fact 
that, under the National Defense Act, 
each corps area commander is charged 
not merely with the administration of 
the Regular Army, but also with the 
development of all three components 
of the Army of the United States, 
which includes as well the great citizen 








forces upon which the Nation must rely 
in a major emergency. 

Through candidates drawn from the 
entire country, the Army has _ the 
opportunity of indicating just what 
military training will do. If the camps 
are a success, and the Citizens’ Military 
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not it will lead to a form of universal 
training will depend, according to these 
leaders, upon the manner in which the 
public receives the camps. Meanwhile, 
as an immediate prospect, we have be- 
fore us the published views of Presi- 
dent Harding hoping for the establish- 


Training Camp idea meets with favor, 
it is the hope of leaders in Congress to 
increase year by year the number of 
Whether or 


ment early in his administration of a 
broad scheme for voluntary military 
training for at least 100,000 young men 


candidates in attendance. a year. 


D 


No Exemptions 

Universal Military Training should 
not be considered with the idea of mak- 
ing any exceptions, as each youth upon 
reaching a certain age, no matter what 
his physical handicaps, provided they are 
not those of mental deficiency, such as 
idiocy or insanity, should serve the al- 
loted period as a part of the military es- 
tablishment of the United States, and 
be given in groups such duties as their 
physical condition will permit, whether 
it takes the form of vocational training 
or an actual contribution to the main- 
tenance of the field forces under arms. 
No man should be excused from some 
form of military duty, which after all 
includes the performance of every 
human task. 

Dunninc S. Witson, M. D., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Napoleon's Maxims of War 
With Notes Based on the Civil War 


By Captain James D. Basey, U. S. Army, Retired 


(Continued) 


MAXIM XII 


An army ought to have only one line 
of operation. This should be preserved 
with care and never abandoned but in 
the last extremity. 


NOTE 


(a) In the early part of December, 
1862, Grant was marching on Vicks- 
burg from the eastern side of the Mis- 
sissippi, while Sherman, in connection 
with Admiral Porter, was descending 
the river to attack Vicksburg from the 
west. As Grant marched south, he 
found it very difficult to keep up his 
line of communications. At Holly 
Springs he established a base, leaving as 
a guard about 1,500 troops, and pushed 
on to Oxford. Pemberton was now 
beginning to get worried, and at once 
took advantage of the situation. He 
ordered Van Dorn, therefore, with 
about 3,500 cavalry to break up the 
Federal line of communications. On 
December 20, Van Dorn appeared sud- 
denly at Holly Springs, captured the 
garrison and destroyed the stores of 
food, clothing, and ammunition valued 
at over a million dollars. As soon as 
Grant heard of this he was compelled 
to retreat, for he would not be able to 
live off the country. Grant was forced 
to suffer for not guarding sufficiently 
his line of communications in a hostile 
country. To make matters worse, he 
failed to notify Sherman in time, and 
the latter suffered a reverse at Chicka- 
saw Bluffs in front of Vicksburg. But 
Grant was not discouraged. Failures 
584 


had no terror for him, and he set to 
work planning another campaign as 
soon as his armies were reassembled 

(6) On September 2, 1864, Hood 
evacuated Atlanta, and Sherman en- 
tered in triumph. But the capture of 
this city did not solve Sherman’s great- 
est problem, which was his line of com- 
munications. The latter was stretched 
out over 400 miles, extending through 
Chattanooga to Louisville. Hood, in 
the meanwhile, had withdrawn to Ma- 
con, where he immediately began to re- 
organize his army for operations against 
the enemy’s communications. On Oc 
tober 3 he began an offensive against 
Sherman, moving on the railway north 
of Marietta. From that time till Oc- 
tober 19, Sherman pursued him, but 
Hood kept moving north. It was now 
evident that he was advancing on 
Thomas, who was now in command at 
Nashville. Sherman, therefore, dis- 
patched Schofield, Stanley, and some 
cavalry to his assistance. The Union 
commander now determined on a bold 
course of action. His line of commu- 
nications was long and difficult of 
maintenance. Grant was at this time 
hesieging Lee at Petersburg. Why not. 
therefore, cut loose from Atlanta, march 
across the country, foraging along the 
way, establish a new base at Savannah 
and attack Lee from the rear? This plan 
had been suggested to Grant by Sherman 
several months before, and Sherman at 
last obtained authority to make the 
move. On November 12, therefore, he 
broke off all communication with the 
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rest of the world, left Atlanta, and 
started on his famous march to the sea 
—a military operation which was one 
of the essential causes of final Union 
victory. The fact that it turned out 
successfully was due to the excellent 
leadership and judgment of Sherman. 
By this march, he proved himself to be 
one of the most brilliant leaders of 
the war. 


MAXIM XIII 


The distance permitted between corps 
of an army upon the march must be 
governed by the localities, by circum- 
stances, and by the object in view. 

NOTE 


(a) In its march through the Caro- 
linas, Sherman’s army was divided into 
two wings; the right, consisting of the 
14th and 20th Corps, was under the 
command of General Slocum; the left, 
consisting of the 15th and 17th Corps, 
under General Logan. On March 19, 
1865, the left wing, on approaching 
Bentonville, N. C., about half way be- 
tween Fayetteville and Goldsboro, ran 
into rather strong resistance. At first 
General Slocum thought that it was only 
cavalry, but his leading troops soon 
developed a strong force of infantry 
and was driven back. The enemy at- 
tacked vigorously, but the veteran corps 
of the left wing held their own. In 
the meanwhile Slocum had communi- 
cated with Sherman, who was with the 
right wing, marching on a parallel road 
several miles to the right. The 20th 
was spent in intrenching, but all as- 
saults were driven back. On the 2ist 
the rest of the army arrived, and the 
Confederates retreated in the direction 
of Raleigh. Gen. J. E. Johnston had en- 
deavored to mass his forces and defeat 
one of Sherman’s wings in detail before 
the other could arrive. But the quality 


of the Union troops was such that they 


were able to hold out until extricated 
from the dangerous position by the rest 
of the army. 

(6) On May 4, 1864, Grant started 
his famous movement into The Wilder- 
ness. Warren’s corps, the 5th, fol- 
lowed by Sedgwick’s 6th, crossed the 
Rapidan at Germanna Ford; Hancock 
with the 2d moving across at Ely’s 
Ford. In this case the distance between 
the columns was only about five miles 
This was prompted by several factors, 
which he took into consideration. The 
Wilderness of Virginia was not as well 
known to him as it was to the Confed- 
erates ; it was a very difficult country in 
which to maneuver ; and he did not dare 
separate his army corps to any great 
extent. Moreover, he was liable to be 
attacked by Lee at any time, in which 
event he must concentrate his army 
promptly. For it must be remembered 
that, contrary to the custom of the 
former commanders of the Army of 
the Potomac, Grant was seeking Lee's 
army, not the Confederate capital. 

(c) After the disastrous fighting at 
Spottsylvania, Grant determined to set 
a trap for Lee. Feeling that the Con 
federate commander would welcome the 
chance to attack an isolated corps, he 
ordered Hancock with the 2d Corps, on 
May 20, to withdraw from the right 
of the line and move off about 20 miles 
to Milford Station, on the Fredericks- 
burg Railroad. Hancock was followed 
by Warren, Wright, and Burnside 
Grant figured that Lee would most cer- 
tainly attack the 2d Corps, whereupon 
he would fall upon the Confederate 
Army caught in flagrante dilectu and 
maul him severely. But Lee had the 
advantage of interior lines, and when 
Grant arrived with the rest of the army 
he found his opponent so well in- 
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trenched on the North Anna that an 
attack would have resulted in another 
Cold Harbor. Grant did the only logi- 
cal thing—he moved again by the left 
flank. 


MAXIM XIV 


Among mountains, a great number 
of positions are always to be found very 
strong in themselves and which it is 
dangerous to attack. The character of 
this mode of warfare consists in occu- 
pying camps on the flanks or in the rear 
of the enemy, leaving him only the al- 
ternative of abandoning his position 
without fighting, to take up another in 
the rear, or to descend from it in order 
to attack you. In mountain warfare, 
the assailant has always the disadvan- 
tage, even in offensive open warfare; 
the great secret consists in defensive 
combats, and in obliging the enemy to 
attack. 


NOTE 


Following the battle of Missionary 
Ridge, the Army of the Tennessee was 
concentrated at Dalton, Georgia. Bragg 
now was relieved and called to Rich- 
mond as military advisor to President 
Davis, Gen. J. E. Johnston taking 
his place. Facing him in the vicinity 
of Chattanooga was Sherman’s army 
of about 98,000, comprising three sepa- 
rate units under the command of 
Thomas, McPherson, and Schofield. 
Johnston had assumed a very strong 
position on Rocky Face Ridge, a range 
about ten miles long, running north and 
south in front of Dalton. Here he 
waited, hoping that the enemy would 
attack him. Sherman, however, was a 
great believer in maneuvering, and was 
unwilling to fight a decisive battle un- 
less he was assured of success. More- 
over, he had no desire to attack strongly 
fortified positions. He, therefore, de- 
cided to force Johnston to evacuate 








Dalton without fighting. Consequently, 
Schofield was ordered to march on 
Dalton via Cleveland and Red Clay, ap- 
proaching Johnston from the north: 
Thomas was to assume a position in 
front of Rocky Face Ridge; while Mc- 
Pherson, with three corps, was to march 
south through Snake Creek Gap and 
strike the Confederate line of commu- 
nications at Resaca. By May 7 the 
operation was well under way. For 
several days Thomas kept up a demon- 
stration in his front, while awaiting 
news that McPherson had occupied the 
railway at Resaca and thereby cut off 
the enemy’s retreat. But McPherson 
met with unexpected resistance, and, 
overestimating the number of the enemy 
confronting him, failed to carry out his 
part of the program. When Sherman 
began to move his center to the support 
of McPherson, Johnston saw that lx 
was in a trap and acted at once. On 
the night of the 11th, he withdrew his 
entire army from Rocky Face Ridge 
and retreated south to Resaca before 
Sherman could cut him off. By relying 
on wide turning movements, Sherman 
had succeeded in forcing Johnston to 
retreat from a position which, if at- 
tacked, would have certainly resulted 
in Federal defeat. 


MAXIM XV 


The first consideration with a general 
who offers battle should be the glory 
and honor of his arms; the safety and 
preservation of his men is only the 
second ; but it is in the enterprise and 
courage resulting from the former that 
the latter will most assuredly be found. 
In a retreat, besides the honor of the 
army, the loss of life is often greater 
than in two battles. For this reason, 
we should never despair while brave 
men are to be found with their colors. 
It is by this means that we obtain vic- 
tory and deserve to obtain it. 
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NOTE 


It is doubtful if there are any in- 
stances in the Civil War where a com- 
mander placed the glory and honor of 
his arms above the safety and preserva- 
tion of his own men. Human life in 
both armies was too valuable. 

Several times, however, a demonstra- 
tion of force by a defeated army was 
sufficient to ward off a serious pursuit 
and add greatly to the morale of the 
vanquished troops. On September 17, 
1862, occurred the last stage of the bat- 
tle of Sharpsburg between 87,000 Fed- 
erals under McClellan and 35,000 Con- 
federates under Lee. The latter was 
in a particularly unfortunate position, 
backed up against the Potomac, his 
line of retreat restricted to the Shep- 
herdstown Ford. But Lee managed to 
repel the Federal attacks, due to the 
lack of coordination between the at- 
tacking elements and the failure of Mc- 
Clellan to employ Porter’s corps of 
24,000. As Dodge says, it was for Lee 
“a tactically drawn battle and a strate- 
gic defeat.” To the dismay of his 
corps and division commanders, Lee re- 
fused to retreat on the night of the 
17th. Instead, he had his lines strength- 
ened and by remaining in position 
served notice on the Union commander 
that he was ready for another battle if 
he so desired. But McClellan refused 
to accept the challenge, and Lee with- 
drew across the river without molesta- 
tion on the night of the 18th. This 
show of force and determination not 
only overawed the Union commander 
and prevented a spirited pursuit, but, 
also, more than anything else, rehabili- 
tated the falling morale of Lee’s army 
and strengthened the Confederate de- 
termination to see the thing through. 


*"E. P. Alexander, “Military Memoirs of a 
to Appomattox.” 


Lee took great chances, for a well or- 
ganized attack by McClellan might have 
destroyed his army; but he also took 
the personal equation into account 
he knew McClellan. 


MAXIM XVI 

It is an approved maxim of war 
never to do what the enemy wishes you 
to do, for this reason alone, that he de- 
sires it. A field of battle, therefore, 
which he has previously studied and 
reconnoitered, should be avoided, and 
double care should be taken where he 
has had time to forify and intrench. 
One consequence deducible from the 
principle is, never to attack a position 
im front which you can gain by turning 

NOTE 

(a) Following the disastrous rout of 
the Ist and 11th corps on the northwest 
outskirts of Gettysburg, the afternoon 
of July 1, 1863, General Hancock, hur- 
ried forward by Meade to take tem- 
porary command, set to work fortify- 
ing the now famous Union position on 
the heights southeast of the town, and 
arranging the available troops for the 
next day’s battle. The desperate work 
of strengthening the lines was clearly 
visible from the Confederate lines. 
During the afternoon, Lee and Long- 
street were discussing the situation from 
Seminary Ridge. Longstreet suggested 
a movement around the Union left 
flank, thereby placing the Confederate 
army between Meade and Washington 
and forcing the Union commander to 
fight on ground of Lee’s choosing. 

To the chagrin of Longstreet, Lee 
replied, “If he is there tomorrow, I 
shall attack him.” 

Longstreet answered, “If he is there 
tomorrow, it will be because he wants 
you to attack him.” 


Confederate.” James Longstreet, “Manassas 
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And Meade was ready on the 2d, by 
dint of a remarkably successful consoli- 
dation of position and concentration of 
troops. As the result of the loss of this 
battle, Lee was forced to retreat with 
the remnants of his command across 
the Potomac, and his second and last 
invasion had come to an end. Lee is 
said to have written to Longstreet in 
1864 admitting that he should have fol- 
lowed the advice of his second in com- 
mand to turn the Union left. 

(b) More blood was shed unneces- 
sarily in Grant’s campaign of 1864-5 
than at any other time during the war. 
The Wilderness and Spottsylvania 
Court House were bad enough; but the 
battle of Cold Harbor was the climax 
in blood letting of the entire campaign, 
if not for the entire war. 

On June 2, 1864, Grant was facing 
Lee in the vicinity of Cold Harbor. 
His army was stretched out in almost a 
straight line, about eight miles in length. 
The strength was evenly distributed 
from right to left. Lee had arrived 
there on the first and had immediately 
dug in, rendering his position practically 
impregnable. He had already repulsed 
several sporadic attacks and awaited 
confidently, even hopefully, an assault 
by Grant. At 4.30 a. m. on the 3d, 
Grant attacked all along the line. In 
eight minutes he had lost over 6,000, 
and after an hour the fighting prac- 
tically stopped. Grant’s losses June 
1-3 were a few short of 10,000, and he 
had accomplished nothing. Grant him- 
self admits that Cold Harbor was not 
necessary. But it established the high- 
water mark for rapid slaughter during 
the war. Even Grant hardly dared 
try again the patience of the Northern 
people by indulging in another similar 
inferno. That he knew better is evinced 
by a study of the operations which 


forced Pemberton back into Vicksburg 
the year before. We can orly fee! 
that Grant did not make use of the 
talents he undoubtedly possessed. 


MAXIM XVII 

In a war of march and maneuver, ij 
you would avoid a battle with a superio) 
enemy, it is necessary to intrench eve) 
night and occupy a good defensive posi- 
tion. Those natural positions which 
are ordinarily met with are not suf- 
ficient to protect an army against su- 
perior numbers without recourse to art 

NOTE 

(a) Following the battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge, the Union forces were 
assembled in the region of Dalton, 
Georgia. They consisted of the armies 
of the Tennessee, Cumberland, and 
Ohio—a total of about 98,000 men, 
under the command of Major General 
W. T. Sherman. Opposed to him 
barring the way to Atlanta, was Gen- 
eral J. E. Johnston and his army of 
about 65,000 veterans. On May 5 
Sherman’s forward movement began 
Thus was instituted one of the best- 
fought campaigns of the war. Johnston 
realized his great disadvantage in num- 
bers, and depended upon his military 
skill to thwart the Federals—intrench- 
ing every night, fighting every step of 
the way, and never allowing himsel/ 
to be drawn into a general or decisive 
battle. It is one of the most brilliant 
campaigns of the war, and the names 
of Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, and the 
Chattahoochee will always remain 
monuments to the high military skill 
which the Confederate commander 
possessed. But this Fabian policy was 
not appreciated by the Confederate 
Government, and on July 17 Johnston 
was superseded by Hood. Although 
this move may have been abetted by 
the bitter personal relations between 
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President Davis and the Confederate 
commander, the change was seconded 
by the majority of public opinion 
throughout the South. In this retreat 
of some 85 miles, Johnston had held at 
bay 98,000 with his 65,000, inflicting 
20,000 casualties on his opponent in 
comparison with about 4,000 suffered 
himself. No wonder that the removal 
of Johnston was held by many Federals 
to be equivalent to a great Union 
victory. 

(b) Lee’s 1864-5 defensive campaign 
against Grant furnished an instance 
of similar tactics. The Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania Court House, North 
Anna, and Cold Harbor were all tactical 
defeats for the Federals. From May 
5 to June 12 Lee inflicted over 50,000 
casualties upon the Union army while 
suffering about 20,000 himself. But 
superior numbers, adequate supplies of 
food, ammunition, and clothing, and 
Grant’s sledge-hammer blows were more 
than flesh and blood could stand. As 
General Alexander so truly says, Lee’s 
final collapse may be likened to that of 
the “one hoss shay.” 


MAXIM XVIII 


A general of ordinary talent occupy- 
ing a bad position and surprised by a 
superior force, seeks safety in retreat ; 
but a great captain supplies all deficien- 
cies by his courage and marches boldly 


to meet the attack. By this means he 
disconcerts his adversary; and if the 
latter shows any irresolution in his 
movements, a skillful leader, profiting 
by his indecision, may even hope for a 
victory or at least employ the day in 
maneuvering—at night he intrenches 
himself or falls back to a better posi- 
tion. By this determined conduct, he 
maintains the honor of his arms, the 
first essential to all military superiority. 


NOTE 
(a) During the month of June, 1862, 


McClellan was advancing slowly toward 
Richmond. His line extended for about 
fifteen miles from Mechanicsville on the 
right past Seven Pines on the left. On 
June 25 his force amounted to about 
100,000; Lee, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, had only about 65,000, and thus 
the fall of Richmond 
question of hours. 


seemed but a 
But the Federal line 
presented one serious defect—the Chick- 
ahominy River divided the army in two, 
and, due to the poor quality and small 
number of the bridges, communication 
between the two wings was none too 
good. On the northern side of the river 
was Fitz-John Porter with his corps 
of about 30,000 men. The extreme 
right of his line was held by McCall's 
division which had strengthened a nat- 
ural defensive position behind Beaver 
Dam Creek and had thrown out small 
combat groups and patrols to Mechan- 
icsville. The rest of the corps, the di- 
visions of Morell and Sykes, were in 
position behind the Chickahominy 

Lee, in the meantime, had adopted 
a bold plan. With great secrecy he had 
sent for Jackson and his 25,000 from 
the valley. With this force and the bulk 
of his army he planned to rout Porter’s 
corps and break McClellan's 
communications with the White House 
Magruder with 25,000 was given the 
task of holding McClellan’s left, which 
60,000 
movement was made successfully, and 
the attack on Porter’s right was sched- 
uled for 3.00 a. m., June 26. At that 
hour the right of the Confederate forces 


isolated 


numbered about Jackson’s 


was in position, but it was not until 
10.00 a. m. that part of Hill’s division 
advanced and drove the Federal out- 
posts behind Beaver Dam Creek. The 
whole plan now centered upon Jackson 
who was to attack the Federal right and 
rear while Hill, supported by Long- 
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street, was attacking McCall’s left. But 
there were no signs of Jackson. By 
3.00 p. m., Hill lost patience and ad- 
vanced to the attack. Brigade after 
brigade was thrown against the Union 
breastworks, but the position was such 
that the Federals could have repulsed 
many times their number. McCall was 
never severely threatened, but in the 
evening, acting on orders from Porter, 
he withdrew and joined the rest of the 
corps behind Boatswain’s Branch, in the 
vicinity of Gaine’s Mill, after inflicting 
losses of about 3,500 on the enemy. 
Porter now knew that he was face to 
face with the bulk of Lee’s army, aug- 
mented by Jackson. With his 30,000 
men he was confronting some 65,000 
Confederates. Instead of retreating, he 
determined to hold his position in spite 
of the fact that his right flank was in 
the air, for he reasoned that McClellan 
would certainly take advantage of the 
occasion to move against Richmond 
with the rest of his army. His lines 
were therefore strengthened, with Mo- 
rell’s division on the left and Sykes’s 
division of regulars on the right. Mc- 
Call, who had fought so well on the 
previous day, constituted the reserve. 
About 2.00 p. m. on the 27th, the Con- 
federates attacked. Time after time 
the assaults were repulsed with great 
slaughter in spite of overwhelming odds. 
Porter, realizing the dangerous char- 
acter of his position, called on McClellan 
for reinforcements, and French’s and 
Meagher’s brigades arrived upon the 
field about 6.30 p. m. By that time su- 
perior numbers were beginning to tell, 
and a slight break in the lines took 
place. Under the cover of night, Porter 
withdrew to the south bank of the 
Chickahominy, French and Meagher 
covering the withdrawal. The Confed- 
erate loss in killed and wounded alone 


was over 6,000. The wonderful fighting 
of Porter’s corps on these two days 
forms one of the most brilliant chapters 
of the war. Special mention must be 
made of Sykes’s regulars who main- 
tained the reputation of the old army 
for hard fighting. Holding back twice 
his numbers, it would seem now that 
with proper support Porter might have 
decided the Peninsula campaign then 
and there in the Union favor. But Mc- 
Clellan’s 60,000 had been successfully 
contained by Magruder’s 25,000, and his 
last chance to win the campaign slipped 
through his fingers. 

(b) On the afternoon of August 28, 
1862, during the operations leading up 
to the battle of 2d Manassas, Jackson 
with his corps of 20,000 was concealed 
in the woods north of the Warrenton 
Pike near Groveton. His left was at 
Sudley Springs and his right, consisting 
of the divisions of Taliaferro and Ewell, 
was near the pike. Confusion reigned in 
Pope’s camp, where his 80,000 Federals 
had been marching and countermarch- 
ing all day long in search of Jackson. 
About 5.30 p. m. General King’s divi- 
sion of about 10,000 was seen approach- 
ing Groveton from Gainesville. His 
bands were playing and his men were 
perfectly oblivious of the enemy’s near- 
ness. Jackson at once ordered his two 
divisions on the right to attack the on- 
coming force, for he suspected that he 
was facing the flank guard of General 
McDowell instead of an independent 
force as it turned out to be. Ewell and 
Taliaferro took position in the cut of 
an unfinished railway. At the proper 
moment, the attack was made on Gib- 
bon’s brigate of Wisconsin troops. A 
withering fire was opened upon them 
but, supported by other troops, they 
held their own till late at night, when 
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reenforcements from the rest of the 
Confederate corps forced a withdrawal. 
When it is realized that 2,500 Federals 
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actions of the war. King’s division in- 
flicted about 1,200 casualities on the 
Confederates and lost almost as many 


held 4,500 Confederates at bay for over 
two hours, we can understand why this 
was one of the hardest fought minor 


itself. But Ewell was severely wounded, 
losing a leg, and his absence in the 
next day’s battle was keenly felt. 


(To be Continued) 


D 


A National Economic Measure 

I am glad to see that General Ireland 
favors Universal Military Training; he 
more than any other can see the great 
advantage of such training. 

I have been much in favor of Uni- 
versal Military Training, especially 
from a medical or public health stand- 
point. My observation of the great 
number of physical defects found in 
recruits and the corrective measures so 
successfully applied by the Army, 
with the teaching of regularity 
in eating, sleeping, work and play, 
makes Universal Training a national 
economic measure well worth trying in 
our attempt to vitalize and democratize 
our young American manhood. I be- 
lieve it will pay in health returns alone. 

Estes Nicnoras, M.D., 
Portland, Maine. 
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ECRUITING has been stopped. 
R For an indefinite length of time 

the Army will be almost wholly 
lacking in representatives throughout 
the country, except in the vicinity of 
posts and camps. For the first time in 
a period of peace the Regular Army 
finds itself with ranks filled to the 
strength authorized by law. 

Many months ago, even before the 
existing business depression was begin- 
ning to be felt, recruiting was proceed- 
ing at a pace seldom if ever before 
equalled in the country, except in actual 
war days. The Army had little more 
to offer in the way of financial remu- 
neration than was previously the case. 
The educational and vocational school 
features, however, struck fire almost 
from the very day of their inception; 
and it cannot be questioned but that this 
aspect of the Army’s program of de- 
velopment and betterment of the soldier 
was more responsible than any other 
tactor for the ready rush of applicants 
for enlistment. 

Through the efforts of the recruiting 
service principally, the regular estab- 
lishment today is better known and its 
aims more more clearly understood than 
was ever the case before in the United 
States. Attracted in the first place by 
the widespread publicity given the edu- 
cational program, the other benefits to 
be derived by the average young Amer- 
ican from a period spent in the Army’s 
ranks became more and more intelligible 
to not only the prospective applicants, 
but also to the people of the country as 
a whole. A widespread and intelligent 
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Keeping Up Liaison with the People 
By Lieutenant H. W. Caygill, Infantry 





interest in the Army's purposes has been 
and is being displayed by the best classes 
of American citizenship. 

To be thanked for this state of affairs 
to a great extent is the far-reaching ad- 
vertising campaign carried on during the 
past year in the newspapers of the coun- 
try. In addition much credit must be 
given to the widespread publicity ob 
tained in the press of the country by 
the recruiting forces located in the cities 
throughout the country. Also, during 
the course of the period which has 
elapsed since the resumption of volun- 
tary enlistments, hardly a hamlet within 
the continental limits of the United 
States, however small or far removed 
from the railroad, has failed to receive 
one or more visits from members of the 
recruiting forces. The splendid con- 
duct of these recruiters, their intelli- 
gence, and their quiet but determined ef- 
forts to overcome any and all obstacles 
did much to raise the Army in the esti- 
mation of a people who were sadly lack- 
ing in knowledge of the regular estab- 
lishment. 

The United States Army without 
question has been drawn closer to the 
people, understands the people better, 
and is better understood by them than 
was the case in pre-World War days. 

Any officer who has spent much time 
in railroad travel during the past six to 
eight months will vouch for the fact that 
seldom was even the shortest trip ac- 
complished without the asking of ques- 
tions concerning the Army and _ its 
work, by numerous fellow travelers 
from every walk of life. There is a 
















































desire abroad to know of the Army and 
its aims, which should be most encour 
aging to all its members. 

With the terminating of recruiting 
and the shutting down of all but a neg- 
ligible number of the recruiting stations 
the greatest and almost only source of 
publicity concerning the service is with 
one blow wiped out. Unless provisions 
are made immediately to offset such a 
calamity, with in the briefest space of 
time, the Army will slink back into more 
or less obscurity, and will soon find it 
self as far apart from the people of 
the country as was ever the case before. 
Hand in hand with ignorance concerning 


th 
tt 


e regular service will come a lessen 


ing of interest on the part of the citi- 
zens, and a resultant decrease in the ef 
forts toward obtaining much beneficial 
legislation, such as the Army has en 
joyed since the close of the World War. 

However, the Army has in its hands, 
to be employed wtihout the expenditure 
of a single dollar, a means of enlighten- 
ment which might serve in the publicity 
line to almost as great an extent as did 
the recruiting service, with all its rami- 
fications, during the intensive drive of 
the past two years. 

This is an intelligent and systematic 
employment of the press as a dissemina- 
tor of news concerning the Army and 
its personnel, its purposes and aims, and 
the progress being made toward fulfill- 
ment of its aspirations. 

Few if any but the smallest country- 
side newspapers will accept straight- 
from-the-shoulder Army propaganda 
articles for publication in their columns. 
However, the average strength of the 
service during the coming year will be 
close to 200,000. Two or three items 
published in the newspapers of the coun 
try concerning each of the members of 
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the \rmy would see a total of almost 


one-half million clippings dealing with 


a 


Army during the year. The num- 


ber of readers would run into the mil 
lions, and by a careful and systematic 
distribution of such articles the Regular 
\rmy will be constantly brought to the 
attention of Mr. Everyday American 

The smaller the town, the better read 
will be the news items And it is in 
the small towns and the country dis 
tricts where it is a vital necessity that 
the Army be thoroughly understood and 
appreciated. The average big city busi 
ness man is a firm believer in an effi 
cient, well-balanced, and well-trained 
standing army. He is better informed 
and more closely in touch with world 
conditions. 

The inhabitants of the country dis 
tricts, however, living very much to 
themselves, fail to realize the importance 
of maintaining a small but highly trained 
armed force. Internal troubles and rad 
icalism affect the country town and the 
farming district but little. The ever 
recurring shortage of farm labor is the 
cause of constant opposition to the sus 
taining of a regular establishment. Onl, 
an intelligent and comprehensive presen 
tation of the work the Army is doing, 
illustrated by actual examples of soldiers 
who hail from the rural districts, will 
serve to leave a lively and lasting im 
pression upon the people of the farming 
sections of the necessity of supporting 
the Regular Army 

John Williams of Green Cornet 
lowa, enlisted for the Thirty-ninth In 
fantry at Camp Lewis, Wash., in Jan 
uary of this year. The following “story 
would in ninety-nine cases out of a hun 
dred be accepted for publication by the 
Green Corners Weekly News: 


“Among the soldiers in the Fourth 
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Division at Camp Lewis, Wash., is John 
Williams of Green Corners. Williams 
enlisted in January of this year for the 
Thirty-ninth Infantry, which is at pres- 
ent located at that cantonment, and on 
joining his regiment was assigned to 
Company F. He enlisted for three 
years, etc., etc.” 

Everyone in Green Corners being in- 
terested in John Williams and his prog- 
ress, Editor Jones of the News will give 
this story a prominent position in his 
paper. As far as useful publicity for 
the Army is concerned, however, such 
an item, although of interest to all of the 
friends of Private Williams, could hard- 
ly be considered of any special benefit 
to the service. 

The following paragraph, which might 
serve the Army’s purpose better, how- 
ever, being of no local interest, would 
probably find its way into Editor Jones’ 
waste paper basket: 

The automotive school at Camp Lew- 
is, Wash., according to latest reports, 
has over two hundred students enrolled 
in its classes this year. Among other 
courses given in this Army vocational 
school are ignition, carburetion, etc., etc. 

However, John Williams is one of the 
students in this automotive school. By 
merely prefixing to the above paragraph 
the statement that “Williams is now tak- 
ing the course in motorcycle driving at 
the automotive school,” the whole story 
becomes of immediate local interest to 
the readers of the Green Corners News 
and can be elaborated upon until a full 
description of the course is given. 

In April Williams is promoted to 
private first class, in August he fires on 
the range and makes the qualification of 
sharpshooter, in December he is sent 
into the state of California on a special 
detail, in February of the next year he 


becomes corporal, in May he enters the 
business school, and so on ad infinitum. 
In the course of his three-year enlist- 
ment the number of articles written 
about the soldier concerned, and pub- 
lished for the consumption of the read- 
ers of the Green Corners W eekly, would 
be limited only by the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the officer of the Thirty- 
ninth Infantry whose duty is was to 
distribute news concerning the new 
peace-time Army in so far as his regi- 
ment is concerned. 

Without the aid of a single expensive 
advertising poster every slogan employed 
by the recruiting service during the past 
year or more might be brought to the 
attention of the Green Corners citizens 
by the actual example of the progress of 
John Williams. ‘“Travel—Williams has 
been sent to San Diego, Cal., for a few 
weeks, etc.” “Learn—Williams is now 
enrolled in the School of Army Band 
Music and is studying, etc.” “Promo- 
tion Goes to the Man Who Knows— 
Williams, although only with the Thirty- 
ninth Infantry for a little over a month, 
has been promoted to corporal, due to 
his previous service with, etc.” 

The smaller the town, the longer the 
article may be. The big city papers, 
crowded as they are for space, cannot 
be expected to accept anything but the 
shortest and most concise stories, even 
if then room can be found for them. 
In cities of from 200,000 population 
and up a good, live article on several 
local soldiers written up for publication 
in the Sunday edition would probably 
be more welcome to the editor than an 
item intended for a week-day issue. 

Here and there even the best of news 
stories will be unacceptable to editors 
who for one reason or the other are 
opposed to the Army on general prin- 
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If there is an opposition paper 
in the town or in a nearby village the 
difficulty is solved, for what one sheet 
will not take the other will be glad to 


ciples. 


handle. Editor Black of the Green 
Corners Times may at first summarily 
refuse to publish the article offered him. 
But after several weeks of reading live 
Army news stories of local news stories 
of local import in the News, Editor 
Black will probably undergo a complete 
change of heart. Many a newspaper 
which is editorially opposed to the Army 
will accept a news article and give it ex- 
cellent space. News is news to most 
editors, regardless of what the contents 
may be or their own nersonal views 
thereon. Fortunately, newspapers ac- 
tually hostile to the Army will be found 
to be few and far between. 

Requesting as a favor the publication 
of articles should be avoided. The 
Army is offering items which will be of 
real interest to the readers of the papers, 
articles which are far better reading 
material than boiler-plate material, and 
which the newspapers will be happy to 
receive. It was an unfortunate fact 
that the recruiting service was forced 
to ask for so many favors in the various 
cities and towns where officers were es- 
tablished. A lowered estimation of the 
Army and the United States Govern- 
ment is bound to result from the con- 
tinual begging for little favors. 

A note accompanying the article, such 
as the following, might suffice to gain 
the desired end: 

Editor, Green Corners News, 

Green Corners, lowa. 
Dear Sir: 

The enclosed article concerning one 
of your local men, I feel sure would be 
of interest to the readers of the News. 
If you care to use more articles of this 
type concerning men from Green Cor- 
ners and the district covered by your 





circulation we would be happy to furnish 
the same. 


I am enclosing five cents in postage 
stamps, with the request that if the en- 
closed article is published a copy of 
the paper be sent me. The enclosed 
envelope requires no postage. 

Yours, etc. 

The second paragraph might be 
omitted were no copies of the clipping 
desired. Requesting copies of the issue 
without forwarding payment for the 
same should be avoided for the same 
reason as that given above—the Army is 
too big an institution to be constantly 
asking petty favors. 

30th in articles forwarded and letters 
of transmission mimeographed forms 
should be shunned. The day has long 
since passed when a progressive firm 
would strive to do business except in the 
most personal way. 

When items for publication are being 
forwarded to two or more papers in the 
same town, the wording of the articles 
should be altered to the extent that each 
editor will feel that the other sheet is 
getting no “scoop” on him. 

Every possible attempt should be made 
to forward the article in good shape. 
The story should not be begun nearer 
than half way down the page of the first 
sheet, leaving space to permit the editor 
to write a headline for the story. Double 
spacing should be employed, making for 
ease in reading the copy. On the top 
of the story should be written “For Im- 
mediate Release” or “For Release Jan- 
uary 23” or as is desired. A short letter 
of transmission, worded in a concise 
and businesslike way, and a clean, well 
written, and newsy story will go far 
towards having the article accepted. 
After one or two experiences with good 
copy, the editors will in all probability 
accept and publish stories received by 
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them without alteration of any kin. 

The articles should be purely and 
solely news items. Any expression of 
opinion on the part of the writer would 
be encroaching upon the editorial field. 
A statement in the story that “Camp 
Lewis is the best camp in the country” 
would be blue penciled by any reliable 
editor. However, the effectiveness of 
the news item would be added to greatly 
by a note such as “Williams states that 
Camp Lewis is one of the finest camps 
in the, ete., etc.”” A most careful dis 
tinction between editorial and news mat 
ter must be made. 

An excellent opportunity in the public 
ity line, not to be overlooked, is offered 
by the system now in vogue of alloca 
tion of regiments to various States. For 
example, in the ranks of the 23d In 
fantry at Camp Travis, Texas, are some 
three or four hundred Oklahomans 
Towns in that commonwealth have from 
five to thirty of their native sons en- 
rolled in the 23d Infantry. ‘This being 
the case, cities such as Enid, Chickasha, 
and Muskogee have more than a passing 
interest in the 23d Infantry. Properly 
worked, hardly a day should elapse with- 
out the appearance of some note in the 
papers of those cities concerning one 
of the local members of the organiza 
tion in question. On every possible 
occasion the words “Oklahoma’s Own 
Infantry Regiment” should be employed. 
The younger generation of these Okla- 
homa towns should be so saturated with 
knowledge of the history of and the ad- 
vantages offered by enrollment in “Okla- 
homa’s Own” that, should the day again 
come when voluntary enlistments are 
called for, every Chickasha, Muskogee, 
or Enid aspirant with a leaning towards 
the infantry branch of the service would 


go naturally and spontaneously to the 
lwenty-third Infantry. 

When it is found that a large number: 
of soldiers from one city are in a certain 
organization, even without the use of 
individual names, news items of interest 
concerning the regiment in question 
would in all probability be published. 

The average New Yorker should 
know the 12th Field Artillery as well as 
he does the 3d New York Field Artil 
lery. For the infantry-inclined Colora- 
do youth, the 19th Infantry should be a 
household name. [Illinois should be 
brought to feel that the 12th Engineers 
is part and parcel of the military ot thai 
State. Publicity, constant and never 
ceasing, would serve to bring such a 
state of knowledge to pass. 

As a method of raising morale, if the 
expense be not too great, articles clipped 
from the newspapers might well be 
posted on the company bulletin boards 
\ soldier is doubly proud of the progress 
he is making when he realizes that the 
“folks back home” are aware of his 
success. A newspaper item concerning 
Williams of the 29th Infantry on the 
bulletin board of Company F would in- 
terest other members of the same or- 
ganization in supplying notes of interest 
concerning other members of the same 
company. A scrap book containing all 
the clippings pertaining to members of 
Company F would be a great addition to 
the library of the company, and without 
question would be the most widely 
thumbed volume in the room. 

A typewriter, some official envelopes, 
a supply of plain paper, a company clerk, 
and one officer for each regiment, or 
possibly battalion or corresponding unit, 
would be all the material and personnel 
necessary to literally flood the country 
with Army news for years to come. 








Liaison 
Without the number of officers remain- 
ing stationary while a reduction of some 
100,000 en!'sted men is being affected, 
surely some system could be provided 
regiment would be 
enabled to spare the services of one of 


by which each 
its members for a few hours each week. 
Depending upon the size of the unit for 
which a “publicity officer” is appointed, 
from two to four hours’ work a weex 
should be sufficient to carefully and 
adequately cover all the news items ob- 
tainable from the organization. 

The material might be obtained by 
the officer in charge of the work in many 
different ways. The most simple, it 
would appear, would be a report each 
week or ten-day period from the com- 
panies to the effect that “The following 
items are submitted from Company H 
for newspaper publicity for the period 
January 1-10." The news should not 
“stale,” for which 
reason a longer interval than ten days 
might prove to be disadvantageous. 
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The amount of Army publicity ob 
tainable under any such plan as that out 
lined above would be unlimited. The 
total additional expense almost infinitesi 
mal. The amount of good will to be 
gained through the sustaining of the 
present interest of the people in the 
Army cannot be estimated To tl 
friends of the 


service in Congress, 
harassed by the specter of ever mount 
ing expenditures, the spectacle of th 
\rmy putting such a plan into operation 
without the additional 


penny would be a most welcome one 


request of an 


Two months of silence on the part of 
the Army would serve to undo by far 
greater part of the expensive and labori 
ous publicity work of the past two years 
For the Army to “hide its light under a 
bushel” in these days would be to turn 
back the hands of the clock of progress 
many a year, in the consummation of the 
ideal of a democratic peace time army, 
by, of, and for the people of the United 
States. 
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For the Good of the Nation 
General Ireland has expressed clearly 
and forcefully the genuine need among 
us in America for Universal Military 
Training, and he has told of the far- 
reaching benefits which will acrue to 
the Nation because of such training. | 
agree with him thoroughly. It is very 
much to be hoped, for the good of the 
Nation and the benefit of the individual 
that we establish some form of Univer 

sal Military Training. 
James S. McLesrter, M.D., 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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With the Americans at Coblenz' 


URING the first part of Novem- 
ber of last year, the Chief of 
our General Staff, Colonel Son- 

deregger, and Colonel Schlapbach, Com- 
mander of the Third Division, had paid 
a visit to the American troops of occu- 
pation at Coblenz. An invitation had 
been extended by Colonel Godson, Mili- 
tary Attaché at Berne, who, during the 
past year, had visited various military 
schools and training courses in Swit- 
zerland. 

Colonel Schlapbach, on Wednesday 
night, delivered an exceedingly interest- 
ing and in more than one regard re- 
markable lecture on his experiences and 
observations when a guest of the “most 
modern of all armies” at Coblenz. The 
lecture was held on the occasion of a 
meeting of the members of the Society 
of Officers at Berne. 

The two Swiss officers arrived at 
Coblenz at the beginning of November. 
Their reception by the Americans was 
very gratifying. They were taken to 
the Hotel Koblenzerhof which has been 
reserved exclusively for: the officers of 
the American army of occupation. They 
had a special adjutant who had orders 
to show them around. 

The whole American army at Coblenz 
—totalling about 15,000 men—is hous«d 
in barracks and buildings used exclu- 
sively for military purposes. Requisi- 
tion of private dwellings for army pur- 
poses, which has given rise to so many 
complaints in other occupied territories, 
is unknown here. The visitors saw 
everywhere on the barracks and maga- 
zines the old German signs and inscrip- 
tions. Also the monuments of the time 


~ 1From a Swiss newspaper. 
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of the Empire have been left untouched 
There is still at the Rhine-Moselle 
bridge the equestrian statue of Wil- 
liam I. 

The quarters of the men are lofty and 
airy. Behind each bed there is a steel 
case that can be locked, and by the side 
of it there is a trunk, looking very much 
like a Swiss officer’s trunk, “only larger 
and more beautiful.” The food is good 
and there’s plenty of it. At every meal 
home-made cake is served for dessert. 
The clothes are simple but practical for 
use in war. The visitors were surprised 
when they noticed the number of pieces 
of clothing and suits which every soldier 
had at his disposition. 

The American soldier in the occupied 
territory receives a daily allowance of 
ene dollar, which, at the prevailing rate 
of exchange, amounts to eighty marks 
a day, enough to buy a lot of things with 
in Germany. .Small wonder that 
among the business men of Coblenz 
American customers are quite popular. 
At any rate, the Swiss found that rela- 
tions between the Americans and the 
civil population were quite tolerable. 
Colonel Schlapbach had occasion to dis- 
cuss this matter with various parties, 
and they all said that it was, of course, 
a sad affair to have to tolerate occupa- 
tion by foreign troops. But, in view of 
the fact that it had to be so now, they 
would by far prefer to have Americans, 
and, if reports should prove true that 
the Americans were going to be recalled 
and replaced by troops of other nations, 
the Coblenz people would be sincerely 
sorry. Americans kept good order and 
discipline and were “generous fellows.” 

















Americans 


at Coblenz 





On the other hand, it would have to 
be admitted that the American author- 
‘ties were conscientiously endeavoring 
to treat the Germans with consideration 
and gentleness. General Allen, in com- 
mand at Coblenz, said to Colonel 
Schlapbach on the eve of St. Barbara’s 
Day, which the young folks of Coblenz 
were celebrating by a torch parade: “I 
wish and hope that these young people 
will not harbor in days to come thoughts 
of hatred and revenge against America.” 

It makes a rather peculiar and by no 
means unpleasant impression to meet 
nowhere on the streets of Coblenz an 
armed soldier. Only the sentries carry 
guns with fixed bayonets. The military 
police, known by the sleeveband, marked 
with the letters M. P., carry only a Colt 
revolver, the caliber of which, being the 
old-fashioned murderous 11.5mm., Colo- 
nel Schlapbach was informed, descends 
from the time of the Philippine war 
when the small-calibered weapon was 
found to prove so unsatisfactory. 

A characteristic feature of the Amer- 
ican organization is the great depart- 
ment store of the army, where the 
soldier, so to say, can buy most anything 
“from a toothpick to a telegraph pole.” 

In equipment and general arrange- 
ment as well as the immense stock of 
goods there, everything tells of a large- 
ness of conception and thoroughness 
that is impressive. On all sides there 
is evidence that, with the Americans, 
money does not matter if they can only 
have things just the way they want 
them to be. ° 

Three times a week maneuvers are 
held, when ball cartridges are used. 
Each battalion takes its turn at these 
practices. Attached to each are ma- 
chine guns, field artillery, and technical 
troops. All the details have been worked 
out beforehand with the most painstak- 
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ing care, and the orders issued fill quite 
a dossier. 

The Chief of the General Staff, Son- 
deregger, and Colonel Schlapbach had 
an opportunity to witness one of these 
maneuvers. The infantry, as well as 
the machine guns and the guns of the 
battalion, did some excellent shooting. 
The enemy position had been marked 
by small flags and strips strung up in 
long lines. For the purpose of marking 
positions each group spread on the 
ground a white sheet with different signs 
painted on it; the flyer, attached to the 
battalion, entered the various positions 
reached by companies, etc., on a map 
Then he returned and dropped a report- 
bag, and the staff is informed to the 
minutest detail regarding the position 
of every group, company, etc. 

The bearing of the troops shows good 
discipline. The American soldier is 
energetic and self-conscious. Off duty 
he likes to fill out his time with all kinds 
of sport. There are two or three box- 
ing matches every week. 

The umpire at one of the matches, 
which the Swiss officers had an oppor- 
tunity to attend, was no less a person 
than the Catholic chaplain of one of 
the regiments. 

A specially splendid impression was 
made by the officers, a magnificent type 
of man, of slender build, vigorous, well 
trained, and, for the most part, rela- 
tively young. There are many captains 
of 25, 26, and 27 years of age. 

Concluding his lecture, Colonel 
Schlapbach said that there was more 
profit in an inspection tour of this kind, 
where one was given full opportunity 
to look into every detail, than in many a 
tour to the front, “where they will al- 
ways lead you around in the back-yard 
and not let you get to see what is going 
on beyond that.” 
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Aiming and Sighting Drills—Machine-Gun 
Known-Distance Practice 
By Captain C. A. Willoughby, 65th Infantry 


AGES 21 to 29, Section 12 

(Rev.), Machine Gun Service 

Regulations 17, prescribe a series 
of aiming and sighting drills which 
are practically based on the time-hon- 
ored procedure, as laid down in the 
Small Arms Firing Manual, 1e., the 
sighting bar, definition of sights, the 
triangle test, etc. 

There is no question that these prin- 
ciples and methods are sound, and apply 
to machine guns as well as to rifles and 
should consequently be followed. But, 
while in rifle practice they constitute 
practically all that is necessary in pre- 
paratory aiming and sighting drills, they 
are only a very preliminary phase of 
the total training incident to machine- 
gun known-distance practice. 

In machine-gun work, the technical 
character of the equipment, 1.e., the gun 
and tripod, are stronger elements in 
firing than the rifles. While the latter 
is simply a tool in the hands of the good 
individual shot, the former may influ- 
ence the firing markedly ; consequently, 
any aiming and sighting scheme for 
machine guns will have to take as much 
cognizance of the peculiarities of the 
equipment as of the so-called aiming 
and sighting drills, the training of the 
eye. 

From this point of view, it will be 
obvious that, notwithstanding their use- 
fulness, the provisions on pages 21-29. 
Section 12, are not conclusive or final, 
but are capable of considerable expan- 
sion. The objection, if it can so be 
termed, to this part of Section 12, lies 
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in the fact of its incompleteness, of it: 
rudimentary character, which seems | 
have lost sight of the really remarkabk 
advantages of the modern machine- 
gun equipment and its technical refine- 
ment; this applies particularly to the 
use of the refined elevating and de- 
flection mechanism of the Cygnet tr 
pod, model 1918. 

It may be said that any progressiv: 
preparation for machine-gun  targe 
practice should contain certain elements 
arranged progressively in the following 
order : 


(a) Classroom analysis of the pr 
scribed known-distance practice, i. 
a broad review of the impending targe' 
season, in an effort to acquaint the sol- 
dier with the sequence of range pra 
tice; the classes of targets; the succe: 
sive ranges; minimum and maximun 
scores; qualification standards, et 
Such a review will stimulate general 
interest, as it shows the possibilities of 
qualification and furnishes a_ con- 
vincing motive for all subsequent drills 

(b) Detailed analysis of the various 
machine-gun targets, i.e., description 
dimensions, possibility of scores, et 

It is at this point that the advantage: 
of certain targets over others can be 
brought home, as, for example, th 
screen target F, at 600 yards, as against 
target E, at the same range. This is 
both legitimate and desirable, as it en- 
courages qualification where it is pos 
sible. 

(c) Ballistics and theory of fire, ic 
so much as is required at this particula 
time, viz., a discussion of the trajec 
tory and influences, climatic and other- 
wise, affecting the same; this involves 
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blackboard demonstration of the effects 
of windage and elevation on points of 
impact. 

(d) The traditional aiming and 
sighting drills, viz., definition of sights, 
by means of the sighting bar (Sec. 12, 
p. 21, pars. 1-3 only), the triangle of 
sighting (Sec. 12, pp. 25-26, par. 4), 
demonstration of radical forms of 
“traversing,” “searching,” and “oblique- 


traversing” (Sec. 12, p. 29). 


It will be noted that what may be 
termed a purely theoretical or academic 
review of the target practice, etc., pre- 
eded the formal aiming and sighting 
drills. This arrangement was prompted 
by precisely the same reasoning which 
induces an architect to prepare and plot 
. complete plan before a stone is laid 
n foundation. 

It is also evident that, so far, the 
formal aiming and sighting drills do 
not occupy a position of preeminence 
among the elements incident to target 
practice. 

[he subjects under (d) are all that 
s at present prescribed for aiming and 
sighting preparation (Sec. 12, M. G. 
S. R.), and it may be argued that 
they include every essential point. That 
is a fallacy! The demonstrations un- 
der (d) may give an idea of the dif- 
ference between oblique and horizontal 
traversing, but they are not sufficiently 
refined for the type of oblique fire ac- 
actually required against Group 3, 
machine-gun target F; in other words, 
subjects (a) to (d) are merely pre- 
liminary, useful elements, to be sure, 
but by no means conclusive. 

In the progressive training, to this 
point, there is only a slight relation- 
ship between the prescribed drills and 
the actual type of machine-gun fire 
against specific machine-gun targets ; in 
fact, the subjects from (a) to (d) (ex- 
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cept demonstrations) apply to almost 
any kind of small-arms fire. 

rhe next step will be to coordinate 
the aiming and sighting phase with the 
practical and specific requirements on 
d 
a more intimate relationship and to ex- 


the machine-gun ranges, to establish 


pand the elementary principles to fit the 
special weapon and the varied types o| 
fire. 

At this point, it is well to reflect on 
certain facts in machine-gun, known 


distance practice : 


(a) Lhe firing over the 


f ordinary 
ranges, as OUU or 1,000 yards, is pre 


ceded by a compact series of fire on the 
1,000-inch range 

(b) The phase on the 1,000-inch 
range comprises the principal types of 
machine-gun fire 

(c) Success or failure on the 1.000 
inch range will qualify or disqualify the 
shot 

In other words, the relative impor- 
tance of the 1,000-inch phase of ma 
chine-gun firing is extraordinary: in 
fact, it is a final test of the soldier’s 
ability to execute the principal types of 
machine-gun fire, as it exaggerates et 
rors in points of impact and demands a 
hair-line precision. 

If, for instance, the distribution of 
shots on Group 1, machine-gun target 
E (1,000-inch, lateral traversing) is 
even and satisfactory, there is every 
assurance towards an equally certai 
distribution of hits on the kindred tar- 
get F at 600 yards 

From the point of view that perfe 
tion in the 1,000-inch phase of firing 
assures final qualification on the other 
ranges, every consideration points to- 
wards a sighting scheme by which the 
particular conditions of the 1,000-inch 
phase can be reproduced. 
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The general principles involved in 
such a scheme are: 


1. A habitual distance of 1,000 inches 
from the muzzle for aiming and sight- 
ing. 

2..The “aiming drill” to consist of 
aiming practice against the different 
groups on the machine-gun target E, 
in the same sequence as they are fired 
for record. 

3. The employment of the same 
sight settings and the same fire orders 
that will be used in fire for record. 


The scheme is a sort of “dress re- 
hearsal” for record practice; this is 
quite legitimate, as a form of intense 
coaching. 

As will be seen, however, it is quite 
beyond mere coaching, inasmuch as 
it contemplates precise aiming practice 
of a superior order. 

The practical execution is as follows: 


1. Each squad will be furnished with 
a portable machine-gun target as used 
on the 1,000-inch range. 

The target is a blank without scoring 
spaces or black aiming marks. 

The black aiming pasters are de- 
tached, to be pinned to the target at 
will, which permits the blank to be 
easily converted into any of the ma- 
chine-gun targets A to E by shifting 
the aiming pasters at proper intervals 
to conform to the diagrams of Sec. 23, 
M. G. S. R. 

This is a simple, time-saving device, 
as the squad will conduct aiming prac- 
tice against all the types of machine- 
gun targets used in the 1,000-inch phase. 

2. Target A requires no prelimi- 
nary practice, as it is an application 
target to demonstrate the typical shot 
group. 

3. The aiming practice proper begins 
with machine-gun target B, demon- 
strating horizontal traversing, certainly 
the most important type of fire from 
the point of view of ultimate qualifi- 
cation on the range, because it leads 


up to the screen target F with a pos- 
sible maximum score of 240 points. 

4. Convert the blank target into 
machine-gun target B, by placing two 
aiming pasters 20 mils apart, conform- 
ing to the diagram in M. G. S. R. 

5. The squads are posted in fire po- 
sition, 1,000 inches from their target 
as on the range; to this end, a number 
of parallel firing alleys can be staked 
out in advance, assuring the orderly 
disposition of the squads on the theo- 
retical firing line, as a prelude to fu- 
ture range discipline, and, at the same 
time, simulating the setting of the ac- 
tual 1,000-inch range, with its series . 
parallel target rails and trucks. 

6. No. 1 at his post, the gun is loaded 
and laid, with the correct fire order, as 
it would actually be given on the range 
in record practice; on target B, for ex- 
ample, ready on the firing point. Simv- 
late load, 75 degrees, no deflection 
first aiming paster, on the left, to sec- 
ond aiming paster, from the left. Trav- 
ersing! Fire! 

7. No. 1 simulates firing and trav- 
erses the space between the aiming 
pasters. 

In order to demonstrate the correct 
two-mil tap and its resulting spacing 
on the target, he will be required to re- 
port the number of two-mil taps (or 
turns of the traversing handwheel with 
the Cygnet tripod) required in this pro- 
cess. In this phase of training it is 
important that the point of aim be ver'- 
fied after each two-mil deflection. 

As a_ general remark, the initia 
traverse will never show the correct 
number of two-mil taps; the last point 
of aim will generally overlap the right 
limit of the target and with ball car- 
tridges the shots would be bunched in 
that area. 

To overcome this tendency, return 
to the first point of aim, repeat the 
fire order, but instead of a continuous 
traverse through the entire target, mark 
each two-mil deflection by plotting the 
point of aim with a pin-prick, as in 
the time-honored triangle-of-sighting 
method. A gun number is at the tar- 


























vet with a wand and small, black 
sighting disk, which he places in the 
line of sight as directed by No. 1 at 
the gun. 

On completion of the traverse, there 
will be a chain of pin-pricks joining 
the right and left aiming pasters, show- 
ing the number of two-mil taps or 
turns, their intervals, and their group- 
ing. Evidently, every error is plainly 
recorded and visualized. 

No. 1 is called to the target and can 
verify the result of his aim and mode 
of deflection. 

Irregularities of spacing, bunching 

f shots, etc., are thoroughly impressed. 

The demonstration is almost as ef- 
fective as actual firing. It is the only 
valuable practice in setting off horizon- 
tal angles and correct lateral spacing ; 
in a subtle manner it accustoms the 
eye and mind of the gunner to the 
1,000-inch distance encountered in ac- 
tual target practice, and the use of iden- 
tical fire orders and sight settings can 
not but familiarize him with his later 
duties. 

The exercise is repeated until the 
student gunner has learned to space 
evenly and distribute his points of aim 
at approximately equal intervals. 

This provides an indisputable stand- 
ard of training, as the student is not 
passed on to the next target, or type 
of fire, until he is proficient in the 
current one. 

8. The next type of fire is “search- 
ing” on machine-gun target C. The 
exercise involves the identical princi- 
ples applied in aiming practice against 
target B. 

As a general remark, this type of 
fire is very easy and the target is a 
relatively simple one, as the distribu- 
tion of shots is in the same vertical 
plane, and errors of holding or spacing 
are neutralized to some extent; there 
is but one line of sight and the distribu- 
tion is accomplished thereafter by me- 
chanical turns of the elevating hand- 
wheel, unlike the horizontal traverse 
with its continually changing points of 
aim and incident cumulative errors. 


‘ 


Yet, a perfect vertical spacing is, of 
course, to be insisted upon, and can be 
effected in the identical manner as de- 
scribed under 3 to 7, supra. 

Convert the blank target into ma- 
chine-gun target C, by pinning two 
aiming pasters 20 mils apart vertically, 
to conform to the diagram of Sec. 23, 
M. G. S. R. The squads are posted, 
and, on suitable fire order, simulate 
firing. As in 7, the total turns of the 
elevating handwheel are verified and 
successive points of aim are plotted, 
etc., until the gunner has learned to 
space evenly. 

9. He is then advanced to “oblique 
traversing,” unquestionably the most 
intricate type of machine-gun fire, in 
the sense that it requires a most precise 
and intelligent execution. 

The method indicated under 7, how- 
ever, admits of no carelessness or de- 
ception, and is precisely the 
training for this difficult target. 

Convert the blank into a machine- 
gun target D, and proceed as in 7 
supra. 

At this point it should be noted that 
all preceding remarks 


proper 


the 


presumed 
use of the 1917 model tripod, with the 


“two-mil tap,” as the method of de- 
flection. The “tap” is an archaic and 
ruinous method of setting-off horizon- 
tal angles, and it is partly to offset its 
evil effects that this scheme was devel- 
oped. With the Cygnet tripod, model 
18, which is awkward of manipulation, 
but of fine qualities once it is mounted, 
full use can be made of the traversing 
worm gear and really fine spacing can 
be developed with patience and peda- 
gogical finesse. 

The demonstrations under traversing, 
searching, and oblique traversing prac- 
tically conclude the aiming practice; 
however, there is yet an indispensable 
and important feature. 

In record practice, the fire against 
machine-gun targets, A, B, C, and 
D is only a prelude to the final machine- 
gun target E, which is a combination 
target, containing all the types of fire 
separately demonstrated under A to 
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D; there is a certain sequence, a variety 
of sight settings and a time limit; each 
of these important points will have to 
be suitably demonstrated. 

10. Convert the blank into a machine- 
gun target E; practice the sequence of 
fire, as prescribed in Section 23, without 
regard to the time limit, permitting and 
encouraging the points of aim to be 
verified after each two-mil change in 
elevation or deflection, to counteract a 
tendency to overlap the target which 
is apt to show itself with the radical 
changes in sight-settings and target 
groups, incident to machine-gun tar- 
get E. 

11. Repeat the exercise by observing 
the time limit. To this end, 1 minute 
is allotted to each target-group and the 
fire control will give a whistle signal 
to mark the intervals. 

Prohibit laying on a new target group 
in advance of this signal. 

The student will soon realize that he 
generally reaches the limit of his cur- 
rent target long before the allotted time 
has expired. 

This exercise should also be employed 
on the range, as a mental check and 
reminder just before the actual firing 
against machine-gun target E. 

12. After the general demonstration 
of time limits, a more detailed exer- 
cise may be taken up, either through 
the entire target, or against any one of 
the groups. 

With a time limit of 60 seconds 
against each group, each two-mil change 





in elevation or deflection has its corre- 
sponding value in seconds. 

The first group, traversing, has a 
frontage of 20 mils and consequent 
requires nine successive points of aim 
two mils apart; a string of shots 
fired at each point of aim. 

Consequently, the time to be spen 
at moving from one point of aim to th: 
next and firing the burst is about 6/ 
seconds. 

13. A gun number equipped with a 
wand and a black aiming disk is posted 
at the target, which has previously bee: 
marked to show the ideal two-mi 
spacings on each target group, in suc! 
a manner that No. 1 at the gun can not 
see them. The aiming disk is laid ove: 
the left of the target and then move; 
along each two-mil mark, at intervals 
of 6.6 seconds. 

No. 1 is instructed to follow the aim 
ing disk in its successive bounds. 

The scheme described herein is by 
no means theory, but was tested in the 
Machine-gun Company, 24th Infantry 
Columbus, N. M., with a qualification 
of 83 out of 89 firing. The previous 
qualification was 63 out of 109 firing 
It is believed, however, that the per- 
ceptible improvemeent was not wholl) 
due to analytical aiming and sighting 
drills, but also to the fact that the or- 
ganization had since undergone a con 
plete machine-gun program and ha‘ 

become very proficient, in a general wa) 
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When you change station do not 
neglect to have the address of your 
JourNAL changed. A postcard will do. 








Attack of a Regiment of Infantry 


Supported 


By Tanks 


GENERAL SITUATION 


Blues, to the south, have been con- 
ducting a successful offensive against 
This is the 
The general 


the Reds to the north. 
second day of the attack. 
line of the Reds runs approximately 


east and west. 


SPECIAL SITUATION 


First Regiment of Infantry of the 

Infantry Brigade, Ist Division 
Blue), is attacking in column of bat- 
Its final objective is Hill 175 
Its front line 


talions. 
and woods to the west. 
has reached abandoned trenches about 
two hundred (200) yards to the south 
f the hill and woods, where it is held 
up by severe fire of 37’s, machine guns, 
and small arms from the hill and woods. 
‘ire from these localities is also hold- 
ing up units on the right and left. 

The Division Commander orders his 
lank Company to report to the Com- 
manding Officer, Ist Infantry Brigade, 
to assist attack of the Ist Regiment of 
Infantry. 


PLAN OF IST INFANTRY ATTACK 


Tank Commander, having reported 
to Colonel of Ist Infantry, after con- 
sultation with him and the Commander 
of the leading Rifle Battalion, the Colo- 
nel orders as follows: 

Objective—Hill 175 and woods to 
the west. 

Special Artillery Assistance—Bat- 
tery “A” (Infantry battery), starting 
at zero hour, to cover front of Hill 175 


and woods to the west with smoke for 
three 
Tank Assistance-—At zero hour. 
Tank Company will attack in echelon of 
platoons at fifty 
right leading. 
First platoon will advance upon east 


(3) minutes 


(50) yards distance 


face of Hill 175, flanking it from the 
southeast. 

Second platoon will attack south face 
of Hill 175 left Tanks 
of 2d platoon will push rapidly around 
flank of the 


retreat of the garrison 


The two (2) 


the west hill to cut off 

Third platoon will reduce resistanc« 
in the edge of the woods 

Tanks will rally at woods five hun 
dred (500) yards south of Hill 175 
when released by the Regimental Com 
mander. 

Wireless Tank at the Infantry Regi 
mental P. C., well concealed, for the 
purpose of maintaining communicatiot 
as directed by 
mander. 

Infantry Plan.—On account of close 
ness of objective, front Infantry will 
not leave its 


the Regimental Com 


until 
crest of hill 
and edge of woods, but will support the 
advance of the Tanks with 
machine-gun 


present position 


Tanks have gained the 


intense 
and fire 


When the Tanks have reached objec- 


small arms 
tives, Infantry will rapidly advance to 
occupy same 

[The illustrations in the 
section of this number of the INFANTRY 


pict rial 


JourRNAL show the details of this ma- 


Ep.] 


neuver. 














The Battle of Booby’'s Bluffs 
By Major Single List 
(Continued ) 


SECOND SOLUTION 


T 6 O'CLOCK I attended the 
conference at Colonel R’s head- 

- quarters as in First Solution, but 
I knew a few more principles than in 
that solution. For one thing, I felt 
sure that no troops of mine would ever 
become a political club. 

For years, Colonel Grant had been 
my ideal soldier. Like him I refrained 
from useless speech during office hours. 

How well do I remember my first 
regimental commander, Colonel Puff. 
How military, how soldierly, how dig- 
nified on occasions, how punctiliously 
truly a model soldier. Off duty he was 
very pleasant and a true friend, but 
on duty he never forgot himself. Once 
while I was on a scouting expedition, I 
had sent in a requisition for rations and 
had sent also a note of explanation, be- 
ginning, “Dear Colonel.” The rations 
did not come, but there did come back 
the whole requisition and a short offi- 
cial letter to the effect that “Lieutenant 
List will omit all terms of endearment 
in future communications. He will re- 
write his communication and resubmit 
the requisition.” My party nearly 
starved to death before the rations 
came, but the lesson learned was one 
never to be forgotten. Ah! there was 
the true soldier and gentleman! 

Colonel R was my senior officer, and, 
as such, entitled to my respect and 
obedience. Even so, with all due re- 
spect, he lacked the military spirit of 
Colonel Puff. At this meeting of his 
field and staff officers, Colonel R spent 


much time discussing the order a 
asking questions, instead of simply giv- 
ing orders in a manner which would 
insure their being obeyed. Two or 
three times he asked me if I understood, 
and I always answered: “Sir, the Colo- 
nel’s orders will be carried out as he 
commands.” He looked doubtfully at 
me for a few moments, but was evi- 
dently impressed by my soldierly de- 
meanor, and said nothing. In th 
training area he had always found that 
I had carried out his orders absolutely 
to the letter, and, although our train- 
ing had been cut short by the exigencies 
of war, he knew that I would measur 
up to the standard. 

After talking more about this smal 
attack than General Grant did about 
the battle of Cold Harbor, Colone! R 
finally dismissed us. We all went back 
to our posts. 

At once I ordered Lieutenant Swiit 
(my adjutant) to send for the compan) 
commanders to report to me for orders 
Lieutenant Bright had gone awa) 
without permission, during my absence 
but he returned shortly. I asked him 
where the ammunition carts could be 
found, and he replied that they were 
only some 400 yards to the southeast 
at the road fork to this farm house.’ 
This was very encouraging, and | told 
Lieutenant Bright so, which pleased 
him very much. 

This Lieutenant Bright was a ver) 
capable youngster, but, like all young- 
sters nowadays, lacked the respect 
which was rendered to seniors in my 


*See map on page 449, Inrantry Journat for May, 1921. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF MILITARY COLLEGES OF 
THE UNITED STATES ON AN INSPECTION OF THE TANK CENTER SCHOOLS AT 
CAMP MEADE, MD 




















DIVISIONAL TANK COMPANY ON MARCH TO POSITION OF READINESS 
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ZERO HOUR. THE ARTILLERY BLINDS THE ENEMY WITH SMOKE 


BARRAGE, AT THE SAME TIME THE TANKS GO OVER THE TOP 
SCREENED BY THEIR OWN SMOKE BOMBS 

















TANKS FOLLOWING THE SMOKE BARRAGE. RIFLE AND MACHINE GUN COMPANIES 
DELIVERING INTENSE FIRE ON ENEMY’S FRONT LINE 




















TANKS HAVING REACHED THE ENEMY’S FRONT LINE, 200 YARDS DISTANT, RIFLE 
COMPANIES CHARGE 

















CONTINUED ADVANCE OF THE RIFLE COMPANIES 
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CONTINUED ADVANCE OF RIFLE COMPANIES. TANKS CUTTING OFF RETREAT OF 
THE GARRISONS OF HILL 175 AND WOODS TO WEST 
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ADVANCE OF THE SUPPORTS TO CONSOLIDATE POSITION 


Regimental Commander Releases the Tanks and Orders Them to Their Rallying Position 
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youth. Lieutenant Bright was always 
volunteering information that he had 
gathered, and even now he burst out 
with the statement that he had talked 
with the regiment that we relieved, and 
that he was practically certain that no 
Reds were on our side of Booby’s 
Creek. I very quickly told Lieutenant 
Bright that when I wanted to hear from 
him, he would be sent for; meanwhile, 
I could dispense with his remarks. So 
he went out of the cellar. 

Very soon, the four captains reported 
and stood at attention in front of me. 
| gave them their orders quickly. | 
told them that the battalion would be 
formed in the manner prescribed in 
the former drill regulations; that Com- 
panies B and C would make the attack 
in the manner prescribed, at a distance 
of one man per yard; that they would 
follow the barrage very closely as long 
as they were not fired upon by flanking 
machine guns, but that if sc fired upon 
they would wait for the support com- 
panies to clear out these groups, and 
would then go forward; that A and D 
Companies would take up extended or- 
der formation as soon as the enemy’s 
counter-barrage commenced; that they 
would at once obtain extra ammunition 
from the wagons some 400 yards to the 
southeast at the road fork to this farm 
house. 

Captains A and C were then dis- 
missed, saluted, and returned to their 
companies. But I had some routine 
work to settle with Captains B and D. 
Captain B had submitted his pay roll 
only two days before, and there were 
many signatures short. I ordered him 


to go at once to his company, secure 
these signatures, and return to me with 
the pay roll. I took occasion to lecture 
him on the necessity of doing this work 
properly. Captain D had not correctly 


made out his ration return, as it showed 
that he reported more men needed ra- 
tions than his morning report showed 
were in his company. This was a very 
serious error and I feared that an in 
spector might come around at any min 
ute and discover that one of my com 
pany commanders had asked for more 
rations than he was entitled to. He 
might be court-martialed for embezzle- 
ment; so I hastened to order Captain D 
to go to his company, look up his 
records, and submit a proper return 
at once. 

I then went over the day’s papers 
with Lieutenant Swift. They were in 
very bad shape, and I took occasion to 
tell him that he must never let anything 
interfere with his duties as 
In two cases, the additions on the 


adjutant 


morning reports were incorrect. In 
Company A’s report the remarks and 
the figures did not agree. I sent for 
Captain A to come to battalion head 
quarters and correct his error. I took 
occasion to censure him for careless- 
ness in making such an error—one 
which a seven-year-old boy would scorn 
to make. 
writing an official letter to Lieutenant 
Bright, directing him to explain in writ- 
ing his absence from battalion head- 


My last duty consisted in 


quarters, without permission, while | 
was away at Colonel R’s 

These very important duties kept me 
busy until 1.30 a. m., but at last all were 
settled and I could go to sleep. Leaving 
word that I be called at 3.30, I soon 
slept soundly. 

At 3.30 a. m., 
waked me up, as I had ordered 
say this for Lieutenant Swift—he is 
reliable. 
he will do what I tell him to do; that 
is, unless I tell him not to assume any 


Swift 
I must 


Lieutenant 


I can always be sure that 


authority in my absence. It seems that 
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I can not teach him to leave everything 
to me. Always, when I am away, | 
find on my return that Lieutenant Swift 
has done something or commanded 
something which in the old army was 
always left to the major. 

However, Lieutenant Swift had, for 
once, done right in deciding something 
without referring the matter to me. 
During the night several officers of 
tanks, machine guns, signal troops, and 
stokes mortars had reported. He had 
put them in the potato room, and told 
them that I would see them in the 
morning. I did not commend Lieuten- 
ant Swift, as I did not approve of his 
taking any action without consulting 
me, but I was secretly pleased that I 
had not been obliged to see them. 

I did not know much about these 
new-fangled weapons of warfare, and 
I knew that, in the last analysis, the 
doughboy would have to take the po- 
sition. Therefore, I decided to let them 
alone, and see them after I had taken 
the position. In this decision, I fol- 
lowed a system or policy that I had 
learned or inherited from Colonel Puff 
and other commanding officers, viz., 
when confronted with some conditions 
with which you have not had time to 
familiarize yourself, the best plan is to 
just say nothing, and, in general, the 
situation will work itself out. In this 
case, the doughboy would capture the 
position, and these new-fangled ideas 
would just work themselves out. 

The same plan is followed by our 
most successful statesmen. They form 
committees and boards when they do 
not wish to come to a prompt decision. 
The question just dies out, from lack 
of interest due to the length of time 
since it was originally brought forward. 
I happen to remember that the War 
of 1812 was caused by the British ex- 
ercising the Right of Search, yet the 


peace treaty some years later did not 
mention the question of Right o/ 
Search. 

At any rate, I went out on the field. 
leaving the officers of tanks, machine 
guns, etc., in their room, to sleep during 
the battle. 

On the field itself, everything seemed 
to be going all right. I spent the tim: 
until 4.25 going over orders with the 
captains and their subordinates. 

My captains were young and enthu- 
siastic, and I had no reason to think 
that they had not done everything in 
their power. But they lacked the 
broader experience that I had derived 
from my years of war. I questioned 
the lieutenants and some of the older 
sergeants regarding their duty in the 
coming battle. All seemed well in 
structed and all expressed a stern dis- 
position to carry out their orders in the 
grim military manner which has always 
been the sign of the true soldier. | 
took occasion to call special attention 
to the necessity of stopping and holding 
their formation if enfiladed by machine 
guns, as I had learned from the First 
Solution what a horrible slaughter was 
possible with machine guns enfilading 
a line. 

The men themselves seemed to be 
in excellent condition, strong and de- 
termined. They were not disposed to 
be enthusiastic, but they were ready 
for battle. Quickly and quietly they 
carried out the commands of their supe- 
riors, and in every way showed the 
spirit of military discipline which I had 
instilled into them. 

I happened to notice that one poor 
fellow was limping as he marched 
along. On inquiry, I learned that his 
feet were blistered as a result of poor 
fitting of his shoes. I was forced to 
let him go along, but I made a note of 
his name, platoon, and company, in 
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order to write to his commander for 
an official explanation as soon as the 
battle was over. 

At 4.25 the line was formed as in 
the First Solution. At 4.30 the bar- 
rage started, and surprised me a great 
deal, as I had never been near a bar- 
rage before. However, I know that 
war is a matter of life and death, and 
that the unexpected is to be expected ; 
so I simply gritted my teeth and gave 
the orders for the advance. My men 
marched grimly forward as in the First 
Solution. They were promptly enfi- 
laded by Red machine guns as soon as 
the barrage passed the trees on the 
south side of the bend in Booby’s Creek 
at 344.6-729.3. As one man, the troops 
stopped, and stood there, except those 
who fell. Truly these were magnificent 
soldiers. But the lieutenant waved his 
hand to me, pointing to the woods, and 
I at once understood. I ran over to 
D Company, and commanded Captain 
D to send forward a platoon to capture 
the Red machine guns. Before I could 
say anything more, Lieutenant Swift 
interrupted with a very foolish ques- 
tion: “Shall not the line lie down?” 
I had failed to include in my orders 
a statement to the effect that the line 
would lie down when enfiladed, until 
the machine guns had been silenced. 
I could not think of everything, and 
those captains of mine vere allowing 
their men to stand and be slaughtered 
instead of ordering them to lie down. 
I directed Lieutenant Swift to see that 
they received the order to lie down, 
and again turned to watch the platoon 
of Company D in its attack on the 
machine guns. 

Captain D was the least efficient of 
my captains, and I had least confidence 
in him. Only three days before he had 
asked me to tell him something about 


how to take machine guns. My reply 
was: “The only way to take machine 
guns is to go after them.”* So, now, I 
wanted to see if Captain D had learned 
the lesson I had so grimly imparted. 
It seemed that he had understood the 
lesson, but it was again forced upon me 
that I was not able to rely upon great 
intelligence from my subordinates. 

The platoon had actually started for 
that machine gun in column of squads. 
I had not time to explain to Captain D, 
so I ran forward to the platoon, catch- 
ing it just before it reached the creek 
bottom, and ordered “As skirmishers!” 
Luckily for me and for the platoon, 
the machine gunners were playing on 
the line of Company C, which they 
enfiladed, and they did not notice my 
approach. So the platoon, with me at 
its head, burst upon them and captured 
the whole party, two guns and some 
twenty men. Just at this moment the 
enemy counter-barrage came down on 
Companies A and D in support; but 
they quickly deployed into skirmish 
line and lay down. They escaped utter 
annihilation, thanks to my foresight in 
giving them these orders. 

Promptly upon cessation of machine- 
gun fire, the line rose—what was left 
of it—and started forward. Again I 
took my place in the center. The two 
support companies, A and D, advanced 
by rushes in order to avoid the enemy 
counter-barrage, which was very heavy 
on Company D. Everything was going 
along all right. But it did not remain 
so. The barrage was about 500 yards 
ahead, and I noticed that on the right 
Company B started to double time in 
order to catch up with it again. Com- 
pany C on the left also started to double 
time, but just then some more enemy 
machine guns in the woods south of 
the creek, which had been passed by our 





*Actual words of a colonel of infantry in one of our most famous divisions. 
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barrage some twenty minutes before, 
opened up on us, and again my left 
was enfiladed. Company C on the left 
at once halted, and lay down; but Com- 
pany B on the right continued its 
march. I was in despair. It looked as 
though everything went wrong unless 
I myself was in charge. I ran toward 
Company B in order to halt it until the 
machine guns had been silenced, other- 
wise we would soon have no line at all. 

Before I reached the company, a shell 
struck Lieutenant Swift in the hand, 
or rather on the hand, for it took away 
his whole hand. I stopped at once to 
apply first aid, and bound up his arm 
securely. Casually, I remembered that 
every man of my battalion fully under- 
stood how to apply first aid. It was a 
matter upon which I had insisted dur- 
ing the training period. However, I 
realized that there were other things 
of equal importance, when Lieutenant 
Swift asked me where he could find the 
station for slightly wounded. I did not 
know Colonel R’s order had given it, 
but I had casually passed it over as not 
applying to me. Poor Lieutenant Swift 
had to start to the rear, with a vague 
hope of finding it. Hundreds of others 
were doing the same thing. 

Meanwhile, Company B had marched 
so far ahead that I could not hope to 
stop it. No one ever seemed to think 
that he should act on his own initiative 
Everyone waited for me to do every- 
thing. Well, Company B was gone, and 
I supposed it would stop some time; or 
at least, I would soon extricate Com- 
pany C from its dilemma, and under 
my leadership it would advance more 
rapidly than Company B, and the line 
would be reestablished. 

I looked to the left to see what was 
being done by Company D, the left 
support company. Just as I had ex- 
pected, it was also waiting for orders. 





I could not be everywhere in the field 
at once, and I had not time to go over 
to Company D and again personally 
lead a platoon to capture the machine 
guns which were enfilading our left. | 
called out a corporal who was lying in 
the grass near me, and told him to go 
over to Captain D and tell him to send 
forward another platoon to capture th 
machine guns on our left; then to go 
forward to the platoon somewhere near 
the machine guns that we had captured 
and tell its commander to advance 
against them when I advanced with 
some men from Company C. The cor- 
poral started off at a run, but I had to 
call him back and make him salute 
properly in order to be sure that he 
had understood his orders. 

I waited a few minutes, and saw that 
the corporal arrived safely at Company 
D. Very promptly a platoon moved 
out. Horror of horrors! It started 
for me instead of for the machine guns. 
Evidently, the corporal had misunder- 
stood my message. I could rely on no 
one. I ran to the platoon, and asked 
the lieutenant what his orders were 
He said that he had been told to report 
to me with his platoon to capture some 
machine guns, as though I carried the 
machine guns around with me. I was 
very much displeased, and I took occa- 
sion to tell the lieutenant that he should 
stop to think over his orders, and be 
sure that they were reasonable. The 
lieutenant said that he had always be- 
lieved this to be correct, but he remem- 
bered how one day in a lecture, I had 
quoted, with much emphasis, the words 
of Tennyson: 

Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


and he also remembered that only a 
half hour before I had taken command 
of a platoon and captured some machine 
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guns, consequently he thought I wanted 
to do it again. I drew myself up and 
told the lieutenant that if I 
any advice from him, I would ask for it. 

Just then, the machine gun opened 
upon us, and I had to take command 
of the platoon. I felt that I could not 
rely upon the lieutenant, as he had 


wanted 


I formed 
the men as skirmishers, placed myself 
at their head, commanded “Fix BAYO- 
NETS” and “CHARGE” and away we 
went after the machine guns. Bravely 
my men followed me, although the ma- 
chine gun was mowing them down like 
a scythe. Twice the fire swept from 
right to left, but missed me each time. 
The third time I was not so lucky. 
Two bullets hit me in the left leg, shat- 
tering the knee and breaking the hip 
bone. I was out of the fight, and pos- 
sibly a cripple for life. Lieutenant 
Bright at once applied first aid, and 
sent three men in different directions 
to find a litter to take me back. 
While I was lying there, in a semi- 
conscious condition, many things hap- 
pened. The remainder of the platoon 
carried on the charge, and silenced the 
machine guns. Company C rose and 
started forward a third time, but was 
soon stopped again, and what was left 
of the company seemed to stop for 
good. A lieutenant from Company B 
came to say that Captain B had passed 
over hill 407 and had reached the creek 
bottom, where he was digging in, as 
cur barrage had already stopped for at 
least ten minutes on the ridge beyond 
I happened to remember that Colonel 
R’s orders said it would stop for twenty 
minutes and then go forward again. 
Captain B’s lieutenant wanted to know 
what Captain B should do: Should he 
advance with the regiment on his right, 


shown such lack of initiative. 
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or should he wait for Company C on 
his left, w zich seemed a doubtful propo- 
sition, as he liad seen nothing of Com 
pany C for some time. I struggled to 
tell him to wait for Company C, as he 
was ordered, but I could not make my 
self understood. Lieutenant Bright re- 
plied for me, or rather he replied 
“Tell Captain B that Major List is 
badly wounded and cannot continue; 
that Captain A is in 
neither I nor anyone else knows any 
thing whatever about what Colonel R's 
plans are, as Major List never tells us 
anything, but does it all himself. That 
he will have to act as he thinks best, or 
get new orders from Captain A.” | 
struggled to rise and tell him to carry 
out his orders exactly as I had given 
them—that 


command; that 


’ 


“orders but 
the loss of blood and the pain were too 


much for me, and | again sank back 


were orders,” 


into unconsciousness. Among my many 
troubles, I 


remembered, with a great 
feeling of satisfaction, that I was so 
badly wounded that I would not have 
to hunt the 


wounded. 


for station for slightly 
I smiled with pleasure at 
this advantage—and woke up. 
Evidently my subconscious mind was 
working a little better. I had learned 


several more lessons, as follows: 


5. Do not do all yourself; let others 
do their own work, even if not done 
quite so well as you could do it 

6. There are more ways to take ma- 
chine guns than simply to “go after 
them.” 

7. The subordinates should be fully 
informed of so much of the situations 
and plans as may be necessary for them 
to carry out their own duties, coordi- 
nate with others, and assume additional 
duties if necessary. 

8. Be sure to make your messages 
so clear that they cannot possibly be 
misunderstood. ; 


(To be continued ) 








Eighth Infantry Trophies in 1920’ 


VER one hundred and seventy 
() trophies were won by the mem- 

bers of the Eighth Infantry dur- 
ing the year 1920 as prizes in both 
athletic and military competitions. 

The regiment is a live and up-to-the- 
minute sporting organization, but also 
has an enviable record in competitions 
of a strictly military character such 
as rifle and automatic rifle competitions 
and range firing. 

Maj. R. O. Barton won a gold medal 
for first place in the Departmental 
Auto-Rifle Competition, August 3, 
1920, match number 121. He also won 
a silver cup as individual prize for the 
highest mark scored in all Auto-Rifle 
Competitions at the meet. Private, 
first class, Roy Rider, of Company C, 
won fourth prize, 300 marks, in the 
same events in which the major starred. 

First Lieut. T. B. Steel is a pistol 
marksman, and has two medals, one 
silver and one bronze, to show for his 
work with the Colt. The silver medal 
was won as a member of the winning 
team in the Inter-Allied Small Arms 
competition, October 26 to 29. The 
bronze medal was won in the Depart- 
mental Pistol Competition, on August 
4 and 5. 

The fourth platoon of Company B, 
commanded by First Lieut. Paul B. 
Malone, won a silver loving cup in the 
departmental shoot Company B also 
won a silver cup for the highest per- 
centage of men qualified during the tar- 
get season. 

The Third Battalion took into its 
barracks a silver loving cup and the 


pennant as winners of the First Bri- 
gade Baseball Series. 


HEADQUARTERS COMPANY TAKES A FEW 


Heimerdinger was the big athlete of 
the season, winning first place in the 
Olympic tryouts in May in the shot- 
put. He was decorated with a silver 
medal for this. At the indoor track 
meet, December 10, he also won the 
medicine ball put, breaking the A. F. G. 
record with a put of 49 feet and 10 
inches. He was presented with a silver 
medal for this. 


ONE POUNDERS AND STOKES 


The one-pounder platoon is well cov- 
ered with glory and ribbons as a result 
of their work during the year, having 
won prizes at two horse shows and two 
arms competitions. The men of this 
platoon won first prize, blue ribbon, and 
1,000 marks for personnel and equip- 
ment at the A. F. G. Horse Show, 
May 26. Also they won third prize 
with the best harness in the one, two, 
and three animal-drawn vehicle class 
This meant a blue ribbon and 500 more 
marks. 

Well satisfied with their work in the 
A. F. G. Horse Show in May, the 
platoon started out for more ribbons 
at the Inter-Allied Horse Show, Au- 
gust 11. They came back with the first 
prize for personnel and equipment, 
blue ‘ribbon, and 2,000 marks as wel! 
as the Thomson Prize for the best 
American entry, which netted them an- 
other 1,000 marks. 

Not only was the platoon on the job 
in the horse shows, but also put over the 
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first prize in Matches A, B, and C, of 
the Departmental Infantry Arms Com- 
petition, August 2, which netted them 
a loving cup, 4,000 marks, and three 
certificates of merit signed by the Com- 
manding General. 

Repeating their action at the Inter- 
Allied Small Arms Competition, Octo- 
ber 26, they returned home with another 
loving cup and fifteen silver medals, 
one for each member of the crew. 

The Stokes Mortar platoon at the 
Inter-Allied horse and equipment show, 
May 25, brought back the second prize 
which meant another ribbon for the 
credit of the company, as well as a 
substantial purse. Another ribbon and 
purse as second prize was brought back 
from the Inter-Allied Horse Show, July 
11. They also won first prize in the 
Departmental Shooting Competition 
August 2, for the masterly way in which 
they plunged them over. This added 
a silver loving cup to their collection 
of trophies. 


SUPPLY COMPANY HAS A 
COLLECTION, TOO 

The Supply Company won the first 
prize for escort wagon, water cart, and 
mountain wagon entries in the A. F. G. 
Horse Show, May 26, as well as third 
place in the same entries in the Inter- 
Allied Horse Show, August 11. This 
gave them three blue and three yellow 
ribbons. 

Wagoners Hope, Whiting, and Piatt 
were the drivers of the winning entries 
in the A. F. G. Horse Show, while 
Wagoners Moyer, Piatt, and Murray 
took the ribbons in the Inter-Allied 
Show. 


MACHINE-GUN COMPANY GATHERS 
A FEW ALSO 


In the Post Ehrenbreitstein Machine 
Gun Competition, April 15, the Machine 


Gun Company, Eighth Infantry, won 
both first and second place. 
consisted of an ample purse. 

The company also took first and sec- 
ond prizes for the appearance of the 
machine-gun carts and equipment at 
the A. F. G. Horse Show, May 25. 
This meant both a ribbon and a purse. 

Third place was their lot, however, 
at the Inter-Allied Horse and Equip- 
ment Show, August 11, for the appear- 
ance of the 
equipment. 

Lieut. Hamilton Johnson and Private, 
first class, Ura A. Page won bronze 
medals for pistol shooting in the A. 
F. G. Small Arms Competition, Au- 
gust 4. 


The prize 


machine-gun carts and 


ATHLETES IN INTELLIGENCE 


DETACH MENT 


The Intelligence Section brought 
home fourteen first prizes, five seconds, 
and one third during the year. These 
were all won in athletics of different 
kinds with the exception of one first 
prize and one third, which were won 
in the Inter-Allied Auto-Rifle Shoot, 
October 29, by Corp. J. B. Goldsmith. 
He also won one team medal for his 
work in this shoot. 


The most first prizes won by any one 
man during the year were won by Ser- 
geant Andrew J. Eaves, who won three 
firsts and one second. 


The largest num- 
ber of medals won in the detachment 
were won by Private, first class, Charles 
Allshouse, who won two first and three 
seconds. 

Sergeant Eaves won first in the run- 
ning broad jump and tug-of-war, May 
24. For this he added two medals to 
his collection. Two more _ resulted 
when he won first place in the hop, 
step and jump and second in the stand- 
ing broad jump in December. 
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The man with the biggest string of 
medals won during 1920, Private, first 
class, Allhouse, won three medals in 
relay work, one in rope climbing and 
one in the 40-yard dash. Two of the 
medals in relay work were won as team 
prizes on April 27 and May 24 as 
second prizes while the third was won 
as first prize on a team, November 11. 
He also won first place in the rope 
climb on the latter date, as well as 
second in the 40-yard dash. 

Swimming and skating were the 
strong feats of Private, first class, 
Frank Poterala. He won first prize in 
the mile roller skating in May, 1920, 
first in the 100-yard swimming contest 
and second in the 50-yard swimming 
contest. 

The Olympic Tryouts, May 24, helped 
along the medal collection of Corporal 
Walter E. McAdams, as he won first 
place in these. He also won a first 
place medal in tug-of-war, April 29. 

Corporal Thomas Bell beat Frank 
Humphries in the Olympic boxing try- 
outs, May 24, and won a nice medal 
for it. 

Sergeant Levi Saylor also has quite a 
pull as he won a first prize medal, May 
24, in the tug-of-war. So has Private, 
first class, George Greenwald, who won 
a first prize medal pulling, April 29. 
Corporal William Conover hopped over 
‘em rather rapidly when he won second 
prize in the low hurdles on May 24. 


“a” COMPANY WINS IN BASKETBALL. 


On January 20 the basketball team 
from this company won the Eighth In- 
fantry championship and was awarded a 
silver loving cup. The members of the 
winning team were Sergeants Chorost 
Morris and William D. East, and Pri- 
vates William Fitzgerald, George Goetz, 


Albert Porsifer, Hewitt Norcross, and 
Calloway White. 

In August, Private Calloway White 
of the company was sent to Brussels as 
the A. F. G. representative to compete 
against a Belgian swimmer. He was 
victorious and returned with a silver 
medal, together with a bronze one. In 
three other contests during the year, 
Private White was the best swimmer 
and added three more medals to his 
already large collection. 

In the A. F. G. competition in Sep- 
tember for the best-drilled soldier Ser- 
geant Walter C. Napp was a successfu! 
contestant and was awarded a gold 
medal for his efforts. 


COMPANY “B” SHOOTS A LITTLE 


Sergeant Charles Hakala qualified as 
a member of the A. F. G. rifle shooting 
team in the Departmental Small Arms 
Shoot held on Vielbach Range between 
August 2 and 7. 
medal. 


He received a bronze 


ti 


Cc’ COMPANY GETS A PLAQUE 

For his work with the Automati 
Rifle at the Inter-Allied Small Arms 
Competition at Hersvach, Private, first 
class, Roy H. Rider won the first prize 
He was given a bronze plaque. 


“Dp” COMPANY CONTRIBUTES FOOTBALLERS 


In January three members of Com- 
pany D, who had made the All A. F. G 
Football Team, were each awarded a 
gold football watch-fob. They were 
Privates Gomez, Ruggles and O. P 
Paul. 


Lieutenant J: H. Middleton was 


named as a member of last season’s all! 
A. F. G. Football Team. 

At the A. F. G. Athletic Meet held 
last September on Carnival Island, Pri- 
vate, first class, O. P. Paul won first 
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place in both the running broad jump 
and 200-yard low hurdles. 


“re” COMPANY CAN BOTH FIGHT AND RUN 


“Paddy” Sondberg is the champion 
of the E company fighters. He also 
was A. F. G. welter-weight champion 
during the year. He is recognized as 
the greatest ring general that ever hit 
the A. F. G. He hits the A. F. G. bat- 
tlers, too. He won a silver loving cup 
in the British Boxing Tournament as 
well as medals and prizes for boxing. 
He also is the welter-weight champion 
of the 2d battalion compound. 

Almost all of the compound cham- 
pions make their bunks with E Com- 
pany. Those who do are: Private, first 
class, Carmen Chopel, Heavy-weight ; 
Private Chester E. Graham, Feather- 
weight ; Private Wallace C. Foster, Ban- 
tam-weight ; and Private Harry E. Gid 
cumb, Fly-weight. 

In track work, Sergeant Robert L 
Cassidy holds the palm. 
prizes in meets, aside from several in 
regimental meets. At the Inter-Allied 
Track and Field Meet he took third 
place in the 1,600-meter race, and first 
place in the one mile relay. He started 
1 real collection with prizes won in these 


things. 


He took six 


At the Liberty Hut indoor meet, Cas- 
sidy won second place in the forty- 
meter hurdles, first place in the 200-yard 
dash, third in the 400-yard dash and 
first in the 400-meter relay. All of 
these netted him medals. 

Private, first class, Earl R. Fetter won 
third place in the 440-yard dash in the 
Inter-Allied Meet, and was decorated 
with a Sergeant Bod Childs, 
who has since been transferred, won a 
medal in the A. F. G. Track Meet in 
the Tug O’War. Private Ray Willis 
won a prize at the same time 


medal. 
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That Private, first class, John J. Vi- 


dra can drill is well known and he 
proved it by winning the first prize in 
competitive drill on the 


July. 


Fourth of 


COMPANY “F”’ CAN ALSO RUN 


For all around work Corporal Alfred 
Cooke holds the championship of the 
company. He has won three first prizes 
besides the 
pound championship in the middle 
weight class. 

He won 


and seven seconds, com- 


first prize in the 400 and 
1,600-metter relays in May, and in De- 
cember he won first prize in the 400- 
meter relay on the indoor track. As 
for second prizes, he won these in the 
1,500-yard run, 100-meter breast strok« 
swimming event, 1,600-meter run and 
3,000-meter race in May. 
he won second place in the 1,700-mete: 
race, the 800-meter race, and the 400- 
meter race, all on the indoor track. For 
all these things he has collected medals 
One statistician has figured out that if 
all of his medals were put edge to edge 
they would make a string longer than 
the huskiest “chow hound” could reach 
on hash day in the mess hall. 

May was a lucky month for the com- 
pany, as during that time men won four 
first prizes, two second prizes, and three 
third prizes. Smith 
won first prize in the 400-meter relay 
Private Paul Shipman won the same 
Also Private Charles Allshouse 
first prize in the relay. 

In the running broad jump, Private 
Willis C. Heard won third place, 


In Decembe1 


Private Lawson 


won 


as he 
also did in the hammer throw. He won 
second in the shot-put. Corporal Mal- 
colm G. Lewis won first in the running 
high jump, second in the running broad 


jump, and third in the 220-yard low 
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hurdles. 
medal. 


Each event netted a man a 


SHOOTING AND RUNNING IN “G” 
COMPANY 


Sergeant John O. Keeling won a 
medal in the automatic rifle firing at 
Herschbach. Private, first class, Harry 
Spark won medals in the 100 and 200- 
yard dash here. 


“H’’ COMPANY PLAYS VOLLEY AND 
BASKETBALL 


The team of this company won the 
Second Battalion Volley Ball Champion- 
ship held in July and August and each 
member received a silver medal. The 
men now wearing the silver medals are: 
Sergeants John A. Hugley and Joseph 
S. Lange, Corporal Howard O. Selten- 
rich and Privates William R. Hogan, 
Joseph V. Coliao, and Alexander Weber. 

The company also won a silver loving 
cup for producing the champion basket 
ball team in the Second Battalion 
League held during November and De- 
cember. Each man also was presented 
with a bronze medal. It will be noticed 
that Coliao has already a silver medal 
won in volley ball. The men who were 
given the medals are: Corporal William 
H. Free, and Privates Harry F. Col- 
lophy, Ernest R. Davis, Joseph V. Co- 
laio, Patrick Muldoon, and John J. 
Frison. 

Also Private Frank C. Spitzano won 
a silver medal for taking first place in 
the 400-yard relay race in the A. F. G. 
Athletic Meet, December, 1920. 
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BASEBALL SHARKS FROM COMPANY I 


Corporal Charles Mathews, out- 
fielder ; Corporal Wilfred Ham, second 
baseman; Sergeant Hugh McGuire, 


catcher ; and Private, first class, Edward 
Frick, pitcher, all starred on the Eighth 


Infantry Baseball team, helping to win 
both the First Brigade and A. F. G. pen- 
nants, for which they each wear two 
silver medals. 

The company also won a silver loving 
cup for mass games. 

In relay work, Sergeant John Keene, 
Corporal Wilfred Ham, and Private 
Thomas Foley each won a gold medal. 
Sergeant Hugh McGuire and Private 
Frank Hoffman each won a bronze 
medal in relay work. Private John 
Mitkos threw a javelin so far that they 
brought it back to him with a bronze 
medal on it. Private Porter Fogg 
jumped for his bronze medal. He won 
it in the running high jump. 

LOVING CUP IN COMPANY “K” 


The company won a loving cup in 
April for their work in mass games 
competition. Private Charles G. Sal- 
onen won second place in both the 
javelin throw and shot-put in May. 


“L” COMPANY BATS ’EM OUT 


Producing the manager, star first 
baseman, catcher, second baseman, and 
third baseman of the A. F. G. Cham- 
pion Baseball Team is a rather astound- 
ing record for one company, but L 
company did it in 1920. The men in 
question are: Sergeant James S. 
Bouldin, Sergeant Charles V. Cross, 
Corporal Henry E. Huggins, and Cor- 
poral Flavius E. Malone. Each of these 
men has at least one medal, while Hug- 
gins has five, two of which were won 
in baseball and three in track work. He 
made the record time in base running. 

Corporal John R. Wheless has won 
two medals for track work during the 
year. Private Elmer “Wildcat” M. 
Dillon has several medals for boxing. 
He is the only man in the A. F. G. to 
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ever knock out “Red” Bell, which is in 
itself a notable achievement. He also 
gave Jack “Dusty” Miller, Champion 
of the British Army and Navy, a battle. 


“mu” COMPANY ALSO HAS A LOVING CUP 


In the Inter-Battalion mass athletics 
in April Company M won a loving cup. 
Lieutenant W. L. Clemenson won a 
medal in August for third place in 300 
yards rapid fire at the Departmental 
shoot. He also won a plaque for second 
highest aggregate score in all ranges ut 
the Inter-Allied Small Arms Shoot in 
October. 

Lieutenant L. H. Bixby won a medal 
as member of the Championship Rifle 


Team in the Department Shoot in 
August. 

Sergeant Wade L. Brown won a 
medal for fifth place in Rifle Team in 
the Departmental Small Arms Shoot in 
August and in October he won a medal 
at the Inter-Allied shoot as member of 
the championship team. In the Depart- 
mental shoot Corporal Herbert A. Wil- 
son won fourth place, and third place 
in the Inter-Allied Shoot. 

Private John E. Shaffer was an 
outfielder on the champion baseball 
team of the First Brigade and was 
given a medal as a result. Private 
Reinhold W. Semrow also won a medal 
as pitcher for this team. 


D 


R. O. T. C. Tournament 

The R. O. T. C. Unit of the Chicago 
Public High Schools will participate in 
a military tournament at Riverview 
Park, in Chicago, on June 2 and 3. 

The Chicago Tribune is giving a flag 
to the best drilled picked company from 
any of the high schools. There are 
three prizes for competitive drills, for 
regularly organized companies. The 
Association of Commerce is awarding a 
cup for competitive review. 

A rivalry between the twenty-two 
bands in this unit has been greatly in- 
creased by the offer of a cup by Mr. Ed- 
win S. Davis, President of the Board of 
Education, for the best band. These 
tournaments have been a feature of the 
Chicago Unit for some four years, the 
large cadet corps previous to the intro- 
duction of the R. O. T. C. having set 
a precedent for these tournaments. 








Varied Ground 


Preparedness—Reserves 


Directing the attention of the country 
to the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps to be held in the various Corps 
\reas this summer, Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing, in a statement issued under the 
date of May 9, emphasizes the obliga- 
tion of every citizen to prepare himself 
to serve his country in time of danger 
and voices the importance of a trained 
citizen reserve. He strongly advocates 
the training to be furnished at these 
Citizens’ Camps not only as a valuable 
asset in the upbuilding of the Organized 
Reserves, but especially as a personal 
benefit to the individual. He also urges 
the perpetuation of the veteran National 
Guard and National Army units as the 
foundation of the great citizen Army 
upon which the Nation must rely. 

The moral side of this voluntary 
training is dwelt upon particularly by 
General Pershing, who declares that 
an elevation of standards inevitably 
follows a self-imposed discipline and an 
association of young men imbued with 
patriotic motives. 

General Pershing’s statement fol- 
lows : 


Our position and influence in world 
affairs are not measured by our wealth 
and population, nor yet by our free and 
liberal form of government, but by our 
purpose to maintain the high principles 
of justice and humanity upon which 
our institutions are founded. The ful- 
fillment of this purpose in turn depends 
upon the solidity of the Government and 
our readiness to defend its integrity. 

Our success in the war was not due 
to forethought in preparedness, but to 
exceptional circumstances which made 
it possible to prepare after war had 
been declared. It is my belief that 
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if America had been adequately pre- 
pared, our rights would never have been 
violated, nor our safety threatened. 

In discussing preparedness it should 
be remembered that our traditions are 
opposed to the maintenance of a large 
standing army. Our wars have prac- 
tically all been fought by citizen sol- 
diery. But we have persistently failed 
to train our citizen soldiers in time of 
peace, and waited until war was upon 
us before making any move to that end. 
While recognizing the principle that 
every citizen may be called as a soldier, 
we have never emphasized the obliga- 
tion of the individual to prepare him- 
self to serve his country. Yet it is a 
debt to the country that falls upon all 
of us. 

From a purely military standpoint 
our policy should provide: first, a per- 
manent military establishment large 
enough to guard against sudden attack ; 
second, a force sufficient to meet our 
international obligations, particularly on 
the American continent; third, such 
force as may be necessary to meet ou: 
internal requirements ; fourth, a trained 
citizen reserve organized to meet the 
emergency of war. 

In the preparation of our young man- 
hood for service in defense of their 
country, there are many personal bene- 
fits that the course of training would 
bring. It would develop the physical 
vigor and manliness of our youth and 
sharpen their mentality. It would teach 
self-discipline and respect for consti- 
tuted authority. As recent experience 
has shown, it encourages initiative and 
gives young men confidence in their 
abilities. The thought and the act of 
preparation for service increase their 
patriotism. Association with men from 
all walks of life strikingly emphasizes 
our democracy. The training broadens 
the views and increases the value of 
our youth as citizens. It is especially 
needed among our alien population, a 
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large percentage of whom are illiterate. 
All these benefits have been bestowed 
upon the men who composed our forces 
during the war who, as a consequence, 
have become our most patriotic citizens. 
If for no other reason than this, such 
training could most profitably be ex- 
tended to all our young men. 

3y providing such a course of in- 
struction you are affording the young 
man an opportunity for development 
which he can get in no other way. You 
take him out of his local environment 
and extend his acquaintance to men 
from different localities. He touches 
elbows with them and the effect is 
broadening. He learns that all men 
are actually on an equality, and that 
the rich man’s son and the poor man’s 
son each alike owes an obligation to the 
Government. These experiences in a 
large sense supplement the home educa- 
tion, and these young men go back with 
expanded knowledge. They grow more 
aggressive, more confident ; they get the 
spirit of leadership and initiative, and 
in every way become better able to 
meet the problems of every-day life. It 
seems to me the advantage of having 
our young men instructed for a short 
period under such conditions is so im- 
portant, both from the standpoint of the 
individual and of the Government, that 
the expenditures required for the pur- 
pose are practically negligible. 

In considering a reserve, we already 
have a nucleus in our trained units that 
have had experience in the war. I refer 
to the units of the National Guard as 
well as those of the so-called National 
Army. They have returned with tradi- 
tions, history, pride of service, and high 
ideals of citizenship, all of which to- 
gether constitute a valuable asset in any 
organization. I should like to see those 
divisions held together, retaining their 
officers in so far as their efficiency rec- 
ords show them capable of performing 
the duties of their respective grades. 
I would retain the organization of these 
divisions and utilize them as reserve di- 
visions into which the young men would 
pass as they come from the Army or 
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finish in the training camps. Thereby 
the traditions and the esprit of those 
historic units would be kept alive to 
encourage and stimulate efficiency in 
those who fill their ranks in fucure. 

In a reserve army it should be pointed 
out that there is great necessity for a 
large number of thoroughly trained of- 
ficers, not only for the combat troops, 
but for the various staff corps and de- 
partments, including the General Staff 
These officers should be very carefully 
tested and, depending upon his qualifi- 
cations, each should have a definite as- 
signment to some particular unit o1 
headquarters. An especial effort should 
be made to retain in the reserve those 
officers, and men as well, who during 
the war performed their duties effi- 
ciently. 

There is a moral side to the sort of 
training in question. Our experience 
in the war proved that in the associa- 
tion of young men together for a com- 
mon purpose there was developed not 
only a new sense of patriotic obligation, 
but a very high moral attribute in the 
individual. It was notably evident in 
the Army in France, where self-imposed 
discipline formed the background of 
our strength. Men who perhaps never 
had a very clear conception of morality 
became very clean and fine in their 
ideals and in their conduct. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the elevation of 
the moral standard in our young men 
resulting from even a short service un 
der these favorable conditions is a 
strong argument that must make an 
appeal to all our people. 


+ * + 

The world is constantly being re- 
proached because it is so cold to new 
ideas, so slow to welcome revolutionary 
discoveries and inventions. 
is quite simple. 
nomic principle that has been advanced, 
for every practical invention that has 
been presented to it, thousands of 
plausible but destructive theories and 
worthless contraptions have been urged 


The reason 
For every sound eco- 
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on it. The world has learned caution 
through putting faith in fools. Sturdy 
ideas will survive a little coolness. A 
frost kills the rank weeds.—Saturday 
Evening Post. 

~ - 7 


The Educational-Service Ideal 


1. To the Vocational Training School, 
one of the greatest progressive strides 
of recent years in the Army, we ac- 
cord hearty and loyal support. The 
idea is sound, and the scheme is prob- 
ably the best that could be evolved 
within the Army itself, without resort 
to additional legislation. Big as it is, 
however, and good as it is, it has neces- 
sarily but a limited application. The 
vocational training school student must 
first enlist as a soldier. The soldier 
becomes a student. 

2. The ideal educational-service plan 
reverses the process and the student 
becomes a soldier. A scheme is pro- 
posed, which, although admittedly 
revolutionary, would ultimately yield 
the maximum of returns in clean, 
healthy manhood and pure, loyal 
Americanism, and at the same time 
provide the Nation with an efficient 
“citizenry trained to arms,” at a smaller 
annual expenditure than our present 
Army and Navy appropriations. 

3. In the Army, present tendencies 
are to localize recruiting; certain areas 
or localities furnish recruits for given 
Army units. Education also is local- 
ized. Each State has its school sys- 
tem and its State college. Starting with 
these two factors of localization, the 
educational-service ideal may be devel- 
oped along the following lines: 


a. A National College, with branches 
in each State. 

b. These State colleges to be funda- 
mentally broadened, providing for the 


necessities of students of every degree 
of education, from illiterates up to 
those qualified for college courses; and 
to include a three-year academic or col- 
lege course. 

c. Each school to be provided with 
a complete vocational training plant, 
with personnel and equipment for teach- 
ing all trades, art and crafts and agri- 
culture. 

d. Compulsory attendance at these 
schools, for a three-year period, for 
every boy between certain ages (say, 
for argument’s sake, 16 to 19 years). 
Each boy upon entry to be examined 
as to his educational status, and placed 
in his proper grade. Each boy with 
less than a grammar school education 
to be placed compulsorily in the grade 
to which he belongs. Those having 
the equivalent of a grammar school 
education to be permitted to choose 
(with the consent of parents or guar- 
dian) between the academic or a voca- 
tional course. 

e. Each boy, upon entering the 
school, to be required to take an obliga- 
tion or pledge similar to the oath of 
enlistment. 

f. All expenses, including transporta- 
tion to and from the school upon first 
entry and final discharge, tuition, uni- 
form and equipment, food, dormitory 
(barracks), and a small monthly pay, 
to be borne by the Federal Government. 
In fact, the entire expense of the school 
system to be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

g. The students of each school to be 
organized, for military training, disci- 
pline, and quarters, into companies, bat- 
talions, regiments, and brigades, and the 
curriculum to include such military 
training, with necessary modifications 
and adaptations, as that now given to 
enlisted men of like units in the Army. 
The kind and amount of military train- 
ing to be prescribed by law and admin- 
istered by specially selected officers. 

h. At the end of the compulsory 
three-year course, a selected number of 
honor graduates from the academic 
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and military courses, electing to make 
the military profession their vocation, 
to be sent for further professional edu- 
cation to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, or to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, at which 
institutions the present courses could 
be materially reduced through the work- 
ings of this scheme. 

i. Of the other students completing 
the three-year course, those who, 
through educational limitations upon 
entering the schools, have not been able 
to graduate in their chosen branches 
and who desire further education, be 
placed on a service status (college 
service corps), and be permitted to 
continue as students at the institution 
in return for service rendered. Those 
students desiring to do so to be returned 
to their homes at the end of the com- 
pulsory three-year course. 

j. Each student, upon the completion 
of his course, to undergo a rigid physi- 
cal examination and to be classified as 
to his fitness for service; those found 
physically disqualified to be rated, each 
according to his qualifications, for work 
in some war-time organization for wel- 
fare activities. 

k. Upon separation from the schools, 
each student to be enrolled in the Army 
Reserve, there to remain subject to the 
call to arms, at the rendezvous ap- 
pointed for his State, for mobilization 
for service with the colors, from his 
twenty-first to his thirty-first birthday, 
inclusive. 

The above scheme would result in the 
following most desirable blessings : 


a. Elimination of illiteracy. 

b. Standardization of education. 

c. Raising the standard of physical 
excellence. 

d. Spread of the knowledge of hy- 
giene and care of the person under all 
conditions. 

e. Development of self-reliance. 


f. Fostering of a higher nationalism. 

g. Production of an adequate and 
highly trained reserve. 

h. Immense reduction in size of the 
peace army, but provision for a greatly 
superior army in war. 

i. Extermination of I. W. W. and 
“Red” tendencies. 


j. Utilization of the natural instincts 
of the healthy, normal boy, to go camp- 
ing, shooting, riding, and hiking ; divert- 
ing into logical and healthful lines his 
natural inclinations and splendid ener- 
gies. 

5. This Educational-Service scheme is 
called an Ideal, for a two-fold reason: 
first, because it presents a standard of 
excellence greatly to be desired; and, 
secondly, because of the realization of 
the difficulties, educational and legisla- 
tive, that would have to be overcome 
in its attainment. If, however, this 
presentation of the subject may pro- 
voke thought and discussion, the pri- 
mary object of this paper is accom- 
plished. 

E. R. Witson, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Infantry. 


*- * * 


“I suppose your motto is, ‘Make hay 
while the sun shines,” remarked the 
summer boarder who tries to be genial. 

“It used to be,” answered Farmer 
Corn-tossel. “But lately I have been a 
little bit careful not to mention sun- 
shine for fear the hired man would 
insist on havin’ extra help to hold an 
umbrella over him while he worked.” — 
Washington Star. 


> « * 


Senator Chamberlain 


With the passing of Senator George 
E. Chamberlain from the floor of the 
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Senate, the Army lost one of its best 
friends and most loyal supporters. 

There were few in either House of 
Congress comparable with him in zeal, 
courage, and practical efficiency during 
the dark days of 1918 when the ques- 
tion of National Defense was the para- 
mount issue. He rendered incalculable 
service to the Nation when he fear- 
lessly did the things necessary to bring 
about the vigorous prosecution of the 
War. 

Senator Chamberlain will be missed 
from the Senate and the public life of 
the Nation. May his return be in the 
near future. The well wishes of the 
Army will always be with him. 

* * * 


A maiden lady stood in front of the 
nut display in a fancy grocery. 

“Who is waiting on the nuts?” she 
queried. 

“I am, lady,” said a clerk. 
will you have?” 


“W hat 


* * * 


More Training for Reserve Officers 
THE Epitor: 

The undersigned wishes to voice an 
appeal, concurred in by many others, 
for as extended a period of active serv- 
ice for Reserve Officers this coming 
summer as possible. The _half- 
promised fifteen days seems to be 
short; four weeks might answer the 
purpose ; six weeks would be none too 
long. Numbers of Reserve Officers have 
not seen duty with troops since the 
summer of 1919; many, commissioned 
in the ‘junior grades, have had no 
practical experience with troops what- 
ever. When war was declared against 
Germany, it took three months of hard 
training before Reserve Officers were 
considered competent to be given 


assignments. Since the writer was 
discharged from the U. S. Army and 
recommissioned in the Reserve Corps, 
some changes have taken place in the 
drill regulations: to name two—the 
placing of an automatic rifle in each 
squad of a rifle company, and the 
formation of a machine gun company 
in every battalion. The theory of the 
tactical employment of these weapons 
can be learned from books by study, 
but the requisite familiarity with their 
mechanism and the practical use of 
them can not. It simmers down to the 
underlying reason for the necessity of 
all military training—that of increas 
ing the chances of success in battle; 
or the question, shall money be spent 
now, when we are at peace, or shall 
time be spent when we are at war, 
when every moment becomes of price 
less value. 
James W. Burrows, 
Captain, Infantry Reserve Corps. 


* * * 


Great Britain has taken an opposit 
tack in the elimination of the rat. /n- 
stead of paying a bounty for dead rats 
and encouraging thrifty citizens to 
breed them for the bounty, it has been 
decided to impose a penalty of $25 fo 
permitting a house to become infested 
with rats. The chances are that the 
new scheme will stimulate rat destruc- 
tion. We believe it would be a good 
thing to try it out in this country also. 


e* <= ° 8 


A Cured Bolshevist 


A disillusioned Bolsheviki sympa- 
thizer is reported to be on his way home 
from the “Third Internationale” with 
a tale of woe. The American socialist. 
Schwartz, formerly an ardent champion 
of Bolshevism, who ranted up and down 
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the land advocating its adoption in this 
country, has arrived in Berlin after 
months of imprisonment in Russia by 
the Soviets. 

“I am going to America,” he says, 
“to tell the people there the truth about 
the Soviet government, which | former- 
ly sympathized with thoroughly and sup- 
ported on the platform from New York 
to San Francisco. 

“Communism in Russia is robberism ; 
it tolerates imprisonment, persecution 
and execution without trial; it has 
brought Russia starvation, disease and 
death. There is no government. It isa 
worse autocracy than the czaristic gov- 
ernment, and I lived there for over twen- 
ty years under the czar and had the ex- 
perience necessary to make compari- 
sons.” 

This is inside testimony on the Rus- 
sian situation. When Schwartz arrived 
in Moscow he was met with brass bands 
and cheering crowds. He was hailed 
as the great ambassador of the Ameri- 
can Soviets. 

“I soon found out that the shouting 
crowds had to shout or their food ra- 
tion would be reduced or entirely taken 
away. I can truthfully say that I never 
talked with a single person, outside of 
officials, who had a good word to say 
for the Soviet government.” 

We hope that “Comrade” Schwartz 
will be as active in spreading his anti- 
Bolsheviki propaganda as he was his 
pro-Bolsheviki propaganda before he 
went to the Third Internationale. It 
would be a fine thing for this country 
if they could have an “Internationale” 
in Moscow each month with a big dele- 
gation from the United States in at- 
tendance—if the Soviets would give 
them the same reception as they did 
Schwartz. 
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Pat was before a court-martial for 
cowardice before the enemy. 

“Run is it, 1 did? Sure’n 1 didn't,” 
he said. “I just obsarved the Gineral's 
orders. He says, ‘Now, byes, strike fe 
home and country,’ n’ I struck fer home 
Them what struck fer the country is 
there yet.” —Amaroc. 


* > * 


Preparedness 


The Military 
Training is very simple. We shall never 
fight unless we have to, but when it 
comes to the point of fighting or of lying 
down we shall probably fight. 

Untrained young men cannot fight; 
they are no good as soldiers. They would 
only be slaughtered. The youth of Amer 
ica has the right to demand that the 
Nation give it all the protection possible. 
Adequate military training is the best 
possible protection for young men who 
will certainly have to be soldiers if the 
fighting point is ever reached again. 
Six months of each young man’s time 
will make him physically and mentally 
equipped and disciplined to defend him 
self and his flag. It will make a bette: 
man of him. 

Grant that we wish to keep out of 
war. 


issue of Universal 


But has our perpetual unprepared- 
ness ever kept us out of war? And 
would an enemy be more or less likely 
to attack us, if it knew that we were 
ready? 

Let us hope with all our hearts that 
we may never have to fight again. But 
let us be honest enough to acknowledge 
that that is something over which we 
shall probably have no control 
to the other fellow. What we can de- 
cide now is whether, if war should come, 
we are going to win, lose, or run away. 
There is an alternative, of course, for it 
is probable that if we should pay the 


It is up 
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enemy as many billions of dollars as he 
could carry away with him he would not 
hurt us very badly. But, as sure as 
shooting, we shall have to fight or pay 
if we are ever challenged—or, indeed, 
if any power ever thinks it would be to 
its interest to risk offending us. 

The way to keep out of war is to 
make it obviously impossible for any 
enemy to beat us. So George Washing- 
ton said, at any rate. Universal Mili- 
tary Training is the answer.—Knicker- 
bocker Press, Albany, N. Y. 


* * * 


Emma Goldman, who is over there 
and knows all about it by personal ex- 
perience, says that she would rather be 
in jail in America than free in Soviet 
Russia. Yet some of our parlor Bol- 
shevists keep on sisting that we 
cannot be saved unless we adopt Bol- 
shevism and all its works. 

> 28 


British Tank Program 

The British Army estimates ask for 
£500,000 for the provision of improved 
forms of tanks. The aim is to develop 
a light tank to cooperate with the In- 
fantry, and a fast-moving, powerful 
tank which will be more effective than 
cavalry. Experiments are being made 
with cooling devices to enable tanks to 
be used in tropical countries, and also 
with tractors and transporters capable 
of moving across country. At present 
there are twelve armored companies, 
each with twelve armored cars, and two 
more companies in course of formation. 
The ultimate use of tanks and armored 
cars and their relation to the other 


arms of the service has not yet been 
finally settled. 

The general view is held that me- 
chanical means of fighting must be 





developed to their fullest extent, as the 
cost of maintenance in peace time is 
less, and the economy of man power in 
war is likely to be greater. In the 
course of the year an experimental 
brigade will be assembled at Aldershot, 
whose duty it will be to discover the 
best method of employing tanks, 
armored cars, infantry, and aeroplanes 
in conjunction with each other. The 
Staff College are now engaged in ex- 
amining and settling the problems 
which had to be solved. 

* * * 

Recruiting Sergeant: “Wat's yer 
name and wot branch of the service d’ ye 
want to be in?” 

Perkins (who stammers): “Pup-p-p 
p-pup-pup—" 

R. S. (writing): “Can’t speak Eng- 
lish and wants to join machine-gun out- 
fit.’"—The American Legion W eekly. 

* - * 
Thirteen Mistakes 

Judge McCormick, of San Francisco, 
says these are the thirteen mistakes of 
life: 

To attempt to set up your own stan- 
dards of right and wrong. 

To try to measure the enjoyment of 
others by your own. 

To expect uniformity of opinions in 
this world. 

To fail to make allowances for in- 
experience. 

To endeavor to mold all dispositions 
alike. 

Not to yield to unimportant trifles. 

To look for perfection in our own 
actions. 

To worry ourselves and others about 
what cannot be remedied. 

Not to help everybody, wherever, 
however, and whenever we can. 
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To consider anything impossible that 
we cannot ourselves perform. 

To believe only what our finite minds 
can grasp. 

Not to make allowances for the weak- 
nesses of others. 

To estimate by some outside quality 
when it is that within which makes 
the man. 

* * ~ 

The word “Red” has been dangled 
about the world in such manner as to 
lead cowards to think that they can pose 
as heroes by calling themselves “Reds.” 
These throwers of bombs and would-be 
destroyers of the world’s peace, and 
followers, unfortunately, 
color blind. They may see red, but they 
are not red; they are yellow. 


their are, 


* - * 


History Repeats Itself 
Tue Eprtor: 

After the Spanish American War I 
wrote the following’ : 

In the halls of Congress and in other 
places the argument is often made that 
an increase in our standing army is 
not only a step towards war but an 
unnecessary and burdensome expense. 
The exact reverse is true. Our wars 
have cost us billions of money, and the 
chief reason why they have cost so 
much is that we have listened to this 
kind of argument and neglected to 
make timely preparations for war. We 
have invariably waited until the emer- 
gency was upon us, then, as a broken 
dike lets loose its torrents upon the 
fields, we have poured forth money and 
life. We have bound up the Nation’s 
wounds with billions, when the judi- 
cious expenditure of a few millions at 
the proper time would have prevented 
most of the wounds. Are we as a na- 
tion to continue to be penny wise and 


pound foolish forever? Is there to be 
no end to conducting our wars in this 
unmilitary and extravagant manner? 
Are the lives of our people of so little 
value, is the money of our country of so 
little worth, that we will not be guided 
by the experiences of the past and make 
proper provision for future wars? 
May not a soldier appeal to his country- 
men for true economy in the national 
expenses? May he not plead 
peacer 


for 


After our war just ended, these same 
words would just as aptly and even 
more strongly apply. 


And I am wondering whether after 
our next war these same words will 
just as aptly apply? 


H. H. SARGENT. 
* * * 


The other day a negro went into a 
drugstore and said: 

“Ah wants one ob dem plasters you 
stick on yoah back.” 

“I understand,” said the clerk. 
mean one of our porous plasters.” 

“No sah, I don’t want none of your 
porous plasters. I want de bes’ one you 
got.”—New York Globe. 


“You 


a 
France Recovering from the War 

The payment of the indemnity by 
France at the the 
Franco-Prussian pales into in- 
significance compared with what has 
been accomplished siace the Armistice. 

Nearly four-fifths of the devastated 
country has been restored to the extent 
that planting of crops may be resumed 
this spring. 

The 1,800 miles of railway that was 
more or less totally destroyed has been 
restored, and trains are now actually 
running throughout the district. 


termination . of 
war 





“Campaign of Santiago de Cuba”, Vol. III, pp. 139 and 140. 
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In the textile trades four-fifths of 
the prewar production has been pro- 
vided for. One-half of the coal miners 
are now producing about 50 to 60 per 
cent of their normal output. 

In another year France will be back 
to normal again, in so far as her indus- 
tries that were destroyed by the war 
are concerned. How has she done it? 
By work—by the sweat of the brow. 
We have heard little complaining from 
France. She has gone about her task 
of rehabilitation with a dogged de- 
termination that has produced mar- 
velous results. The tenets of socialism 
and bolshevism have been effectively 
squelched and she is now on the high- 
road to prosperity. 

~ ” * 


“Yes,” proudly announced the ex- 
captain, now manager of the new $10,- 
000,000 hotel, “all our employees are 
former service men—every one of them. 
The desk clerk is an old ‘top kicker,’ 
the floor clerks have all been non-coms 
in charge of quarters, the chef was a 
mess sergeant, the waiters were all per- 
manent K. P.’s, the house doctor was a 
base hospital surgeon, the house deter- 
tive was an intelligence policeman, the 
bellhops were doughboys.” 

“And have you any former M. P.’s?” 
he was asked. 

“Ves,” he replied. 
good stiff wind blowing we use them 
outside as window washers on the 
eighteenth floor.” —Amaroc News. 


“When there's a 


* * * 


Notes From the Office of the Chief 
of Infantry 
Camp Centers of Instruction—In 
two of the large camps where Infantry 
are stationed, there has. been estab- 
lished a machine gun, howitzer, and 


Ground 


Stokes mortar center of instruction 
where a course of six and seven weeks 
is given to make uniform and thorough 
the instruction of these Infantry arms 
in all organizations at the camps. A 
recent inspection indicates that the in- 
struction was more thorough and more 
uniform at those camps than in other 
camps visited by that particular in- 
spector. 

At one of the schools there was also 
a machine-gun course of a week’s dura- 
tion for field officers, with a view to 
preparing them to function more effi- 
ciently with their battalion. 

Camp Competition.—In a number of 
camps, competitions in various phases 
of Infantry training are held. They 
are producing excellent results. It is 
believed that their use should be ex- 
tended to other camps, particular care 
being taken to avoid non-essentials of 
training and to prevent ill-feeling be- 
tween competing organizations. 

Appointments of Noncommissioned 
Officers —In connection with the ap- 
pointment of noncommissioned officers, 
an Infantry regiment has adopted a plan 
that is worthy of adoption by all Infan- 
try organizations. The plan is to pa- 
rade the organization with appropriate 
ceremonies at the time the noncommis- 
sioned officer is handed his warrant. 

Sergeants Club.—In another organi- 
zation there is a sergeant’s club in addi- 
tion to the usual enlisted men’s recrea- 
tion room. This places the sergeant 
in the position of preferment that his 
grade warrants. 

Company Inspections —In at least 
one camp where Infantry is serving, the 
inspections of quarters are held with 
the extra shoes turned soles up. This 
has proved to be a very simple and 
effective method of determining worn 
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shoes and obviates a special inspection 
therefor. 

Infantry Association of Regimental 
Officers Clubs—An officer pays an 
initiation fee in every regimental club 
that he joins. Due to frequent changes 
of station, this happens rather often 
in some cases. It has been suggested 
that an Infantry association of Regi- 
mental Officers’ Clubs would abolish 
this repetition of payment of initiation 
fee without seriously affecting the funds 
of the clubs. Such an association might 
also be used to initiate a cooperative 
buying system for regimental clubs. 
The views of officers on this subject 
will be duly appreciated. 

Company Ration Account.—To put 
the mess sergeant on his mettle and keep 
the members of the company well in- 
formed as to the condition of their 
mess fund, one organization in the In- 
fantry used the method of posting, on 
a blackboard in the recreation room, the 
bill of fare for all meals for the day, 
the cost of the meals and the state of 
the ration account of the company. 


* * * 


The Military Engineer 

The Military Engineer for May-June 
carries on its front cover excellent half- 
tone likenesses of Field Marshals Foch 
and Haig and of General Pershing. 
These are illustrative of an article on 
The Army Uniform in the same num- 
ber by Maj. Aymar Embury, 2d, with 
comments by Maj. General Squier, Brig. 
Gen. William Mitchell, Colonels Stodter, 
Roberts, Hannay, Snyder, Tracy and 
other well-known officers of the regular 
army and the reserve forces. 

The number contains a discussion of 
the Vicksburg Campaign and its Les- 
sons, by Maj. Gen. Peter C. Hains, 
U. S. Army, Retired, who took part as 


an Engineer officer in the events which 
he describes, and a timely and illuminat- 
ing article by Maj. Gen. William G 
Haan on the Organized Reserves and 
their place in our Policy of Defense 
Maj. D. H. Connolly, General Staff, 
writes on “What and Why is a General 
Staff?” and Maj. F. B. Wilby, Corps of 
Engineers, discusses the “Functional 
Organization of the Engineers.” The 
Duties of Engineers in an Advance ar 
covered by solutions and discussion of 
the prize map problem presented in the 
January-February number of the same 
journal. The Bridges of Paris are dis 
cussed by Lieut. Carl L. Rimmelle, En- 
gineers, National Army. His article is 
accompanied by numerous illustrations 
Majors D. C. Jones, C. E., and James 
W. Skelly, Engineers, National Army, 
write in a popular vein on “The Regula- 
tion of the Middle Mississippi River.” 
Maj. F. S. Besson, C. E., Assistant En- 
gineer Commissioner, District of Co- 
lumbia, presents an article on Bitumin- 
ous Pavement Design. 

The number contains the usual edi 
torials and numerous short articles of 
military and engineering interest ; it ini- 
tiates also a new department of “Mili- 
tary Instruction” which will present 
matter of value to officers of the Re- 
serve Corps, as well as to those in the 
Regular establishment 


* * * 


The West Point Horseshoe 

The third annual horse show at West 
Point will be held June 7 and 8 for the 
benefit of the Army Relief Society and 
West Point Relief Fund. It is sched- 
uled at a time when the graduating pro- 
gram has begun and West Point’s en- 
tertainments are at their height. The 
prize list of 40 classes is well arranged 
for saddle military 


horses, ponies, 
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horses, polo mounts, hunters and jum- 
pers. There will also be special events 
in which the cadets will compete. While 
there are many classes for civilians, the 
army officers have a number of com- 
petitions which are always an interest- 
ing feature of that show. The list of 
prospective exhibitors is already large, 
many of whom will make entries at the 
show to be held at Tuxedo Park the 
previous week. Prizes are offered in 
money and cups. The entries will close 
Saturday, May 28, with the secretary, 
Maj. W. D. Crittenberger, West Point, 
N. Y. The other officers of the show 
are Brig. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
president, Lieut Col. R. M. Danford, 
vice-president, Chaplain Clayton E. 
Wheat, treasurer. They and the follow- 
ing are the directors: Lieut. Col. G. V. 
Strong, Col. L. H. Holt, Lieut. Col. R. 
G. Alexander, Lieut. Col. Lewis Brown, 
Jr., Maj. A. H. Wilson, Maj. J. L. De- 
vers, Maj. J. K. Brown, Maj. A. D. 
Surles, Maj. J. C. R. Schwenck, Maj. 
R. W. Strong, Mrs. G. J. Fiebeger, Mrs. 
C. C. Carter. W. S. Blitz is assistant 


secretary. 
* * * 


A Vital Economic Question 

I have advocated universal military 
training for many years, but I would 
go a little further than is advocated by 
the majority of people, in that I would 
make the training apply to all youths. 
At least I would have the examination 
apply to all youths and would not con- 
fine the training to only those who are 
physically fit for military service. Some 
kind of training should be given to all. 
If the training is confined to those who 
are fit for military service a very large 
proportion of the youth of the country 
—those who need the training most and 
who will respond in the greatest meas- 


ure to the training, will be passed over. 
[ would even go so far as to require 
that the regulation of the physical de- 
velopment of girls, as well as boys, be 
taken up and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. 

I look upon this subject as a vital 
economic question and one that is much 
larger in its aspect than the mere ques- 
tion of the maintenance of a force of 
trained men for national defense. If 
universal training in its larger aspect 
is undertaken, the defense aspect of it 
will be taken care of in the larger prop- 
osition. There can be no question 
that the universal military training in 
Germany has been for many years her 
greatest economic asset, and her mar- 
velous development in the last half cen- 
tury I attribute more to the improve- 
ment in the physique of the nation than 
to any other one thing. The benefit 
to the American Nation from an ade- 
quate system of universal training in- 
telligently devised and intelligently di- 
rected, is beyond all calculation. The 
improvement will not be confined to the 
physical alone, because we all know that 
physical health means, as a rule, men- 
tal and moral health, and that physica! 
health is almost a direct measure of 
moral health. 

Very sincerely, 
Cuas. T. MENOHER, 
Major General, U. S. A., 
Chief of Aw Service. 
6.0 
Protection from Incursions of Other 
Nations 


I am convinced that the day is far 
distant when wars have become a thing 
of the past. Commercial rivalry of 
nations, with the jealousy which it 
creates, and racial antagonism, together 
with religious influences, will make it 
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necessary for future generations, as 
well as the present, to be prepared to 
protect themselves from incursions by 
other nations and to preserve order at 
home. 

Universal Military Training makes 
it possible with a small nucleus of well 
trained officers to be ready on an in- 
stant’s notice to mobilize an army well 
acquainted with military tactics and 
ready with but very short training for 
Besides keeping our 
country constantly prepared for any 


immediate action. 


emergency, it gives our young people 
a better physical body, and holds the 
standard of morals to a much higher 
point than without this training, and 
in addition, it is the most economical 
way by which the country can always 
be ready to meet any emergency. 

I am heartily in favor of military 
training, as I believe it means not only 
national protection but a higher type 
of citizenship and I don’t believe there 
is any real danger to be feared from 
that form of protection which might 
be from a very large standing army. 

FRANK W. WHITCHER. 

[Eprror’s Note.—Mr. Whitcher is 
the President of the Massachusetts State 
Chamber of Commerce and one of the 
leading and progressive citizens of that 


great commonwealth. ] 
oe @ 


Infantry Team Fund 

The Fund for the Infantry Team 
continues to grow. Did you notice the 
handsome contribution of the 15th In- 
fantry from far-off China? You will 
also note how well the 64th came across 
as well as the 100 per cent contribution 
of the “Gallant First.” 

Down on the border the Service Com- 
pany of the 24th Infantry placed their 
“pay day pennies” in the contribution 
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box for two months and Captain Mason 
added a dollar, making the contribution 
$3.32. In forwarding the money Cap- 


tain Mason says: 


“The only regret of 
the donors of this little bit is that there 
were not more pennies on our payrolls 
for the months in question. May 
team win.” 

Company I, 19th Infantry, passed the 
hat and Captain Driggers counted up 
the handsome sum of $12.65. In for 
warding the money he says: 

“Trusting that our team will repeat 
its excellent work of the past year and 
with the assurance that this organiza- 
tion is 100 per cent strong for the Asso- 
ciation and team.” 


our 


It is just such encouraging bits as 
this that makes us take another hitch 
in our belt and keep on trying. 

The following additional contribu- 
tions are acknowledged : 

Previously acknowledged ... 
Sixty-fourth Infantry : 


$472.30 


Officers of the regiment 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company 5.00 
Company bdialee 5.00 
ED o0.b5 wis ot'9.0 00s 5.00 
Company 
Company 
Company 
Company L 
Company M 
Headquarters Company 
Service Company 

Thirty-fourth Infantry 


12.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


Officers of the Regiment 
Fifty-fifth Infantry : 

Officers of the Regiment 
Company I, 19th Infantry. 
Service Company, 24th Infantry 
Sixty-third 


srig. Gen. Robert Alexander. 


Infantry : 
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Maj. Wm. L. Roberts...... 1.00 Lt. Col. J. G. Taylor........ 1.00 
Capt. Wm. R. Fleming..... 1.00 Maj. Edmund C. Waddill.... — 1.00 
Capt. Francis W. Kernan... 1.00 Maj. John G. Macomb...... 1.00 
Capt. Wm. B. Lowery...... 1.00 Maj. F. A. Barker......... 1.00 i 
Ist Lt. Harry G. Rennagel... _—_1.00 Capt, GW. BB. fe cacsess 1.00 
Ist Lt. I. L. Donnelly...... 1.00 Capt. G. S. Clarke.......... 1.00 EF 
Ist Lt. F. G. Dumont...... 1.00 Capt. J. M. Palmer........ 1.00 ‘ 
Ist Lt. Stanley Prouty...... 1.00 Capt. Geo. A. Corbin....... 1.00 
Ist Lt. Frank Williams...... 1.00 Capt. Bert M. Lennon...... 1.00 F 

Fiftysfourth Infantry: Capt. Jas. W. Howder...... 1.00 

Bg : Cast. Oscar Beam oaccccaae 1.00 
Col. Howard R. Perry...... 1.00 : . 
: a Capt. Owen Summers ...... 1.00 
Lt. Col. Leonard T. Baker... 1.00 : : 
ae a . Cast. EB. Hi. Teel... ...5. 1.00 
Maj. Guieliemus V. Heidt... 1.00 “ : 
ws - ee , Capt. Wm. P. Mosre........ 1.00 
Maj. Gerald E. Cronin..... 1.00 .. ‘ 
7 ae Capt. Joe L. Ostrander...... 1.00 ; 
Capt. Paul J. McDonnell.... 1.00 * Sa a 
“os Capt. F. V. Edgerton...... 1.00 
Capt. Chas. S. Brodbent, Jr... 1.00 ¥ . 
- Leet. RB.  Pasccesacs 1.00 ‘ 
Capt. Edward J. Houck..... 1.00 . ; 
' ; aes Capt. P. S. € ‘ampbell eine Siechiuge 1.00 \ 
Capt. Walter N. Clinton..... 1.00 :. . : : 
: ‘ 9 Capt. F. R. Brockschink..... 1.00 ; 
Capt. Paul B. Robinson..... 1.00 5 : ok as 
: ~s Capt. R. F. Fairchild........ 1.00 
Capt. Gaillard Pinckney..... 1.00 C: = Be. 
. : apt. S. C. Fergason........ 1.00 . 
Lt. Geo. J. Englethaler...... 1.00 . erate 
: ‘eo Capt. Arthur Pickens ...... 1.00 } 
Chaplain Emil W. Weber... 1.00 * " ae : 
Warrant Of. Francis Truchet 1.00 Capt. Fa M: Vinson... .5... 1.00 3 
rr ae eee a ee ee 1.00 : 

Officers on duty in Office of Cont. 5..5, Beesicas scenes 1.00 

Inspector General : Capt. H. F. Wunder........ 1.00 'e 
CaO: 3. ea Sek 1.00 Capt. C. E. Fenters........ 1.00 
Lt. Col. C. C. Kinney...... 1.00 Capt. C. W. Christenberry... 1.00 ' 
Lt. Col. W. E. Hunt........ 1.00 Capt. R. Boylan............ 1.00 
Lt. Col. R. C. Humber..... 1.00 Cee. Eas CEs otk 1.00 
Lt. Col. J. T. Watson...... 1.00 Capt. I. B. Mayers......... 1.00 
Lt. Col. G. C. Shaw......... 1.00 ist. Lt. L. V. Warmer..... 1.00 
Maj. J. F. Clapham........ 1.00 Ee ee eee 1.00 
Maj. Thorne Strayer....... 1.00 Ist. Lt. A. K. Robinson..... 1.00 

ees Si ist. £2. EB. A. Copvem.....: 1.00 t 

l'wenty-Second Infantry : | ist. Lt. W. J. Kunzmann... 100 
Officers of the 2d Battalion.. 10.00 Ist. Lt. E. B. Jackson...... 1.00 iz 

Maj. Harry A. Bootz ........ 1.00 Ist. Lt. J. W. MeIntyre...... 1.00 

Capt. 7. Se, BR. on knie ec nes 1.00 lst. Lt. A. M. Parsons..... 1.00 

Maj. Paul C. Paschal ........ 1.00 Ist. Lt. R. H. Bassett...... 1.00 

Maj. Bloxam Ward ......... 3.00 Ist. Lt. P. A. Wakeman..... 1.00 

Cast. F. L. Calim ......c000-. 1.00 Ist. Lt. W. T. Haley...... 1.00 

Maj. Ben F. Ristine ......... 1.00 Ist. Lt. B. R. Jacobs....... 1.00 

Col. Edwin S. Hartshorn 1.00 Ist. Lt. S. J. Adams........ 1.00 

Capt. J. H. Atkinson ..... --+» 1.00 Chaplain W. L. Fisher...... 1.00 

Lt. Lowell C. Erskine, R. C... 2.00 Maj. F. A. Van Buren, M.C.. 1.00 

First Infantry: Lt. R. S. Whitcomb, R.C... 1.00 
Cal. B. A. Peat@icescs es vive 1.00 
Lt. Col. O. P. Robinson..... 1.00 PPA Sey $695.82 
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Editorial 


The Doughboy Lauded in the Halls 
of Congress 

It is most gratifying to note that at 
least some of our legislators appreciate 
the role of the “Doughboy” in war. 

During the debate on the floor of 
the House on the Army Appropriation 
Bill, the discussion turned to the ques- 
tion of the relative combat value of the 
various arms and services, and the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place: 


Mr. Hayden. Until a binding and 
effective agreement to disarm can be 
made, it is undoubtedly the part of 
wisdom for the United States to ac- 
cumulate an adequate supply of all the 
modern implements of warfare. I shall 
vote for the necessary appropriations 
for that purpose, and for whatever 
sums that may be needed for experi- 
ments in devising even more deadly 
means of destroying our enemies. But 
in doing so I shall not deceive myself 
into the belief that some inventive 
genius will discover anything which 
can be substituted for the soldier who 
marches and fights on foot, armed with 
a weapon that he can carry in his 
hands. 

It should never be forgotten that 
the Infantry is the “Queen of Bat- 
tles.” Every other branch of the mili- 
tary service is a mere auxiliary which 
works for the Infantry. The infantry- 
man must be fed and clothed, and that 
is why we have quartermasters and a 
service of supply. The Engineers may 
make maps and repair the roads; the 
Cavalry may scout ahead; the Air 
Service may do even more in locating 
the enemy; the Artillery may prepare 
the way; but without the Infantry no 
battle could be won. It is that steel- 
white arm, the bayonet, in the hands 
of the foot soldier which ultimately 
decides the course of every conflict and 
the fate of every nation. 


Mr. Little. If the gentleman from 
Arizona will yield, I once heard a sol- 
dier say, “the Cavalry finds them, the 
Artillery scares them, and the Infantry 
licks them.” 

Mr. Hayden. The gentleman from 
Kansas has been a gallant soldier and 
what he says is true. He will agree 
with me that one who thinks that any 
of the auxiliary arms can be so im- 
proved as to do away with the American 
“doughboy” sadly musunderstands the 
lessons of history. [{Applause. ] 

® 
No Disarmament for France 

In these days of much talk on the 
question of disarmament, it is interest- 
ing to note the trend of opinion and 
action in France as evidenced by the 
French Army reorganization which ap- 
pears in the body of this number of 
THe INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
provides for a permanent training 
cadre of 80,000 to 100,000 men, who 
remain with the colors after the expira- 
tion of their legal term of service. 
This means from 30,000 to 50,000 over 
and above the number formerly pro 
vided for. The Native Colonial troops 
will be raised to a strength of 300,000, 
which is 100,000 more than at present 

All of this increase in the strength of 
the army does not look very much like 
France is 


The plan 


considering seriously the 
projects of disarmament that are being 
put forward by this and some other 
nations. 


® 


An Anonymous Circular 
There has come into our hands a copy 
of a printed circular letter, which seems 
to have been given quite a wide distri- 
bution in the service. It is unsigned 
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and contains nothing to indicate its 
source, which places it in that class 
of literature denominated anonymous, 
and subjects it to the unfavorable criti- 
cism that must fall upon all such. 

After propounding a lot of senseless 
and entirely unnecessary questions, the 
thing goes on to beseech, to urge, to 
command, and to demand. that young 
captains and lieutenants of the Army 
make a “drive” on Congress, having 
for its object the “correction” of the 
“great injustice” that has been imposed 
upon them under the reorganization 
act. A form of letter to be used is 
included and a list of the members of 
the military committees of both Houses 
is printed on the back. 

Now, whatever possible merits the 
whole proposition has are greatly 
handicapped by this method of pro- 
cedure. It is to be condemned from 
every point of view. It is against the 
traditions of the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the American Army and en- 
tirely un-American in method. It is 
an insult to the intelligence of officers 
of the Army. It is destructive to 
discipline. 

Any officer of the Army who feels 
that he has suffered an injustice or has 
been discriminated against is at liberty 
to write an official letter and state his 
case. Such a letter forwarded through 
military channels will receive due and 
just consideration. It is not necessary 
to write members of Congress in the 
manner indicated in the circular. 

The originators of the enterprise, 
who have not the nerve to put their 
names to their document, have sub- 
jected themselves to the severest criti- 
cism and indignation of the officers of 
the service who have pride in their 
profession and all that the service 


stands for. It is to be hoped that some 
day the circularizers’ names will come 
to the light of day so that they can be 
identified. 

It is also hoped that members of 
Congress who receive letters based on 
this form will forward them to the 
War Department for action. 


® 


How Canada Solved Her Soldier 
Problem 

Canada’s greatest immigration prob- 
lem came with the signing of the 
Armistice, when her 400,000 soldiers 
came back, 50,000 of them with war 
brides. 

After three or more years in the great 
out-doors, thousands of these men could 
not go back to their indoor jobs behind 
the counters and in the schools. They 
wanted a man-sized job in the open. 

Now Canada’s greatest need is farm- 
ers, tillers of the soil. Herein her great 
potential wealth lies. The soldiers 
lacked funds. A bonus was granted. 
Those few hundred dollars did not last 
long. The problem was far from 
solved. 

Then came the soldier settlement 
project, which bids fair to become Can- 
ada’s future policy of colonization— 
anchoring the drifter to his own grub 
stake. 

To provide funds for a start the 
Government made loans to soldier set- 
tlers for the purchase of land, buildings, 
live stock, and farm machinery. The 
total amount was some $8,000 per man. 
Yes, $8,000—that was the grub stake: 
and it is proving to be a highly paying 
investment. The interest is 5 per cent. 


The period of repayment is 25 years. 
The loan is secured by a first mortgage 
on the property. 

The scheme is working out in fine 
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shape. Seventy-five per cent of the sol- 
dier settlers have started paying back 
their loan; and in a few years it will 
all be returned with a fair rate of in- 
terest, and Canada will have thousands 
upon thousands of soldier home-owners, 
the foundation on which the country 
will build for the future. 

The United States can learn a lot by 
the study of the method by which Can- 
ada has solved her soldier problem. 
It can be solved here just as well. 
There are millions of productive acres 
east of the Mississippi River that are 
only waiting for capital and the sweat 
of the brow to make them produce. 


® 


Russian Trade 

There is a great lot of “bunk” in the 
propaganda put out by the Russian so- 
viets on the shbject of world isolation 
and the refusal to trade with them. 

It is true that the volume of trade 
has been small, but it is not on account 
of a desire to ignore Russia; it is be- 
cause of the Soviet’s dishonesty and 
inability to pay. 

All who have attempted to deal with 
them have found their proposals largely 
bluff and camouflage, frequently condi- 
tioned on gross fraud and graft. A 
few examples will suffice to illustrate: 

The soviets shipped gold to Sweden 
to pay for goods. On investigation it 
was found to be debased nearly 20 per 
cent. 

The Italians sent manufactured goods 
to Odessa. In exchange for them they 
received several thousand tons of grain, 
which was found to be largely spoiled 
and intermixed with stones and refuse. 

The gold that is available is subject 
to attachment on account of the sources 
from which it comes, and no merchant 
or nation will take a chance on it. 


The fact of the matter is that soviet 
Russia can get all the goods she can 
pay for in the coin of the realm. Hav- 
ing abolished money, Lenine and 
Trotsky have none for trading pur- 
poses. They have nothing to export. 
The conditions wil not be remedied until 
there is freedom of trade in Russia 
herself. 

In the propaganda campaign to line 
up American Labor in sympathy with 
bolshevism, it has been preached that 
trade with Russia would insure con- 
tinued American prosperity and put an 
end to unemployment. 

This is all piffle; pure, unadulterated 
bunk. 

Half the countries of the world are 
today clamoring for American-made 
goods. Their credit deficiencies alone 
prevent trade. The finances and credits 


of soviet Russia are far worse than 


those of any other country. 

The experience that Russia is passing 
through today will mark the passing of 
bolshevism. We are glad that it was 
not tried out in this country first 


® 


Tobacco Prohibition 

There are a lot of long-haired men 
and short-haired women ranting up and 
down the land on a crusade for the 
prohibition of the use of tobacco. 

It is an organized and ably directed 
campaign. If it is not properly op- 
posed, some fine day the smokers of 
the Nation will wake up and find the 
thing put over with the same stringency 
that characterizes the prohibition law 
that now graces our statute books. 

The tobacco habit, if it may be so 
called, is an American institution. It 
originated with the American Indian. It 
overspread the habitable world such as 
no other habit since the beginning of 
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We Americans have had it with 
us always. Judging from the results, it 
has produced no deleterious effects on 
the life of the Nation. Time has proven 
that it is not a menace to the public 
health. 

Because a small minority do not like 
the odor of tobacco when smoked, and 
are disgusted with chewing, shall the 
great majority be deprived of the privi- 
lege of using the weed? We answer, 
most empatically: No, they shall not! 

The foundation of this republic is 
based on the wishes of the majority. 
The State has the right to prohibit if 
the majority so decides: and it should 
be a clean-cut majority. 

The great danger to our pet habit 
lies in the doings of a small, well-or- 
ganized minority, who are everlastingly 
on the job. 


time. 


® 
Yap 
Many thousands of years ago the 
little sand spit called “Yap” emerged 
from the depths of the Pacific Ocean. 
It has been waiting a long time for a 
little attention, and is getting it at last. 
Yap is now the center of a world-wide 
controversy that involves the United 


States and Japan in particular and the 
world in general through the League of 
Nations and the Supreme Council. It 
is a question of a mandate. 

On this barren little island of the 
Caroline group there are some six thou- 
sand south sea islanders. There is no 
commerce to speak of, and there is noth- 
ing of note, except—there is a central 
station for the submarire cable that 
links Guam (500 miles to the northeast ) 
with the Celebes, Japan, and Shanghai 
There is the colored gentleman in the 
woodpile—a small cable station. 

Germany bought the island from 
Spain in 1899 for $3,300,000, as an out- 
post on the American left flank. It 
passed to the Allies with the signing 
of the Treaty of Versailles. When the 
mandates were assigned, that for the 
German islands north of the equator 
(including Yap) was assigned to Japan 

America has protested against the as- 
signment of this mandate, not to Japan 
but to the League of Nations. The 
League gently “passes the buck” to the 
Supreme Council, and things are mov- 
ing in the proverbial circle. Meanwhile 
Japan sets calmly by and continues to 
exercise her mandate over Yap. 

The whole affair may be said to have 
“put Yap on the map.” 


D 
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Investors’ Column 


OME time in the future when 
financial historians are called upon 
to write a page concerning present- 

ay investing they will be tempted to 

term it the “gold-brick age.” 
After every great war there has been 

a period of wild living and wilder 

speculation—a tendency to get rich 

quick with little money and slight effort, 
upon the part of those who generally 
can least afford a loss. Those who 
would be least disturbed by financial 
losses are, as a rule, too shrewd in- 
vestors to be trapped by the many luring 
but spurious securities offered to the 
public, even with guaranties that in 
many cases dim the story of Aladdin's 


lamp. 

The daily mail bags are heavy with 
promoters’ stories of the wealth await- 
ing one upon subscription to their is- 
sues, almost always including in their 
tales a comparison between their or- 
ganizations and such successful cor- 
porations as the Standard Oil Company, 
the National Cash Register Company, 
the Ford Motor Company, and many 
other corporations of international re- 
nown, with an inference that earnings 
of the latter will fade into insignifi- 
cance in comparison when the new cor- 
poration gets under way. 

Millions upon millions of dollars each 
year go into the pockets of these un- 
scrupulous promoters and organizers. 
Many States have passed “blue sky” 
laws to protect their citizens from just 
such forms of investments, but in spite 
of it all the public goes marching mer- 
rily on to financial disaster every time 
it allows itself to be drawn in by the 


flowery pen and smooth tongue of 
these denizens of the financial world. 

The never-failing and always increas- 
ing demand for oil has produced a very 
lucrative field for the men of the “get- 
rich-quick Wallingford” type. No legit- 
imate branch of industry has suffered 
more than oil because of these financial 
buzzards who attempt to form about ten 
fake corporations to every one that is 
honestly and successfully managed 
The producing and refining of oil is one 
of the country’s leading industries and 
when in proper hands is quite profit- 
able. A structure whether of 
stone, or finance demands a solid foun- 
dation; such foundations are only fur- 
nished by reliable men whose ability to 
manage and carry on are beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

It is astounding how few persons 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
secure general information on invest- 
ments. 


wood, 


Almost every banking institu- 
tion, large or small, has connections 
through which they can secure the in- 
formation they desire for the asking 
The larger institutions have libraries 
and information bureaus operated by 
competent clerks solely for the benefit 
of their depositors, yet we venture to 
say that not 15 per cent of the cus- 
tomers of the average bank ever use 
this most valuable service 

If one should desire to invest in oil 
securities there is no reason why this 
should not be done, but every precau- 
tion should be used to satisfy one’s 
self as to the character of the corpora- 
tion and its management. Very few 
of the smaller drilling companies suc- 
ceed because of the hazards of the pro- 
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ducing game, which often require more 
money in the end than they have the 
ability to command. Others never in- 
tend to be successful from a_busi- 
ness-producing standpoint—their only 
reason for existence being to separate 
the unwary from their savings. 

We know of only one really successful 
small refining corporation. This cor- 
poration is managed by men who have 
been buying and selling oils for years 
and who have been refining products 
with a process peculiarly their own, 
making lubricants of high quality at 
a minimum price. This stock can not 
be bought freely, and the combination 
of business men and experts in whose 
hands is intrusted the management is 
unusually strong. In the past year 
many of our larger and more success- 
ful oil corporations have issued notes 
and bonds to the public at most attrac- 
tive prices. The yield on the invest- 
ment is good and the securities in most 
cases very high. We suggest the fol- 
lowing oil securities, which are high in 
grade and offer a fair return on the 
investment. 

The Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany two-year 7 per cent gold notes, 
dated March 15, 1921, and due March 
15, 1923, selling at around 97 to yield 
about 8 per cent, is a short-term in- 
vestment worthy of the attention of 
the most discriminating investor. The 
issue is limited to $25,000,000 face 
value. This company engages in the 
production, transportation, refining, and 
distribution of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, and its production in 1920 was in 
excess of 10,000,000 barrels. Although 
the company’s new refinery was not 
entirely completed and the pipe line sys- 
tem was not in operation during the 
full year 1920, the net earnings in that 


year, before deducting reserves for de- 
pletion and Federal taxes, amounted to 
about $10,973,000. 

The company has invested $54,492. 
192 in plant and equipment. Its total 
assets, including the proceeds of this 
issue of notes, amount to $111,485,041, 
while, prior to this financing, neither the 
company nor its subsidiary pipe line 
company had any funded debt. The 
company has outstanding $25,000,000 
capital stock, which at current market 
quotations in excess of $200 per share 
indicates an equity of over $50,000,000 
junior to the two-year 7 per cent gold 
notes. 

The $35,000,000 Gulf Oil Corporation 
twelve-year 7 per cent sinking fund de- 
benture bonds, dated February 1, 1921, 
and maturing February 1, 1933, selling 
at 941% to yield over 84% per cent are 
a very good purchase. Business con- 
ducted by the company includes the 
producing, refining, transporting, and 
distributing of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. It is one of the largest oil pro- 
ducers in the United States, its produc- 
tion from its more than 3,000 wells in 
the United States exceeding 60,000 bar- 
rels per day. All the company’s oil 
fields in Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, and 
Louisiana are served by its own pipe 
line system, which, exclusive of field 
gathering lines, exceeds 2,000 miles. 

The company’s Port Arthur refinery 
is one of the largest and most modern 
in the world. In 1920 it refined over 
22,000,000 barrels of crude. The com- 
pany’s own ocean-going vessels are used 
to transport the refined oil to its own 
distributing stations on the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic Seaboard 


From these stations the oil is marketed 
through some six hundred sales sta- 
tions of the company. The bonds are 
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to be direct obligations of Gulf Oil 
Corporation and will be issued under 
4 trust indenture which will provide 
substantially, among other things, that 
so long as any of the bonds are out- 
standing it will not create or permit to 
exist any secured indebtedness upon 
or against its properties, including prop- 
erties of subsidiaries. The net earnings 
after interest, taxes, depletion, depre- 
ciation, ete., have not been less than 
$11,000,000 in any one year during the 
past five years, and the average net 
earnings for this period have been in ex- 
cess of $17,000,000 per annum. During 
the past six years over $84,000,000 sur- 
plus earnings, after dividends, have 
been retained in the business. The 
$36,U93,100 par value of capital stock 
of Gulf Oil Corporation at its present 
quoted price indicates a value approxi- 
mating $130,000,000. 

The Vacuum Oil Company, incorpo- 
rated in 1886, one of the oldest and 
most firmly established oil companies 
in the world, on April 1, 1921, issued 
$20,000,000 fifteen-year 7 per cent bonds 
maturing April 1, 1936. These bonds 
are selling at about par and one-quarter 
to yield slightly less than 7 per cent. 
At the time of the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
in 1911 all of the company’s capital 
stock had been acquired by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. The company is en- 
gaged in the refining of petroleum and 
the marketing of its products both in 
the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. The company specializes in the 
manufacture of high-grade lubricants. 
These bonds are a direct obligation of 
the Vacuum Oil Company and consti- 
tute its sole funded debt outstanding 
in the hands of the public. No subse- 
quent funded obligation can be issued 
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which will have priority as to the pres- 
ent assets over these bonds, nor can 
the total funded debt exceed 50 per cent 
of the company’s net assets. The net 
income for 1920 of the Vacuum Oil 
Company, after all charges, except Fed- 
eral taxes, amounted to $8,250,000, and 
for the five years ended December 31, 
1920, averaged $8,693,881 Its net 
tangible assets as of December 31, 1920, 
amounted to over $74,000,000, of which 
over $36,000,000 consisted of net cur- 
rent assets. 

May 15, 1920, the Sinclair Consoli- 
dated Oil Corporation issued $50,000,- 
000 five-year secured 71% per cent con- 
vertible notes, due May 15, 1925. These 
notes are convertible for ten shares 8 
per cent cumulative sinking fund pre- 
ferred stock, par $100 each, and two 
and one-half shares common stock with- 
out par value. These notes when issued 
sold at 98 to yield approximately 8 per 
cent. Today they can be purchased at 
about 94% to yield 9.35. This yield is 
unusually high. The security is good and 
the price very cheap. They are secured 
by a pledge of all the capital stocks 
and other securities of the subsidiary 
companies hereafter 
acquired. The corporation’s outstand- 
ing capital stock at current quotations 
represents an equity of about $150,- 
000,000, ranking these 
$50,000,000 notes. The gross business 
of this company increased in 1920 from 
close to $77,000,000 to well over $166,- 
000,000, while net earnings before de- 
preciation increased from close to 
$20,000,000 to above $30,000,000. The 
company’s production in the United 
States last year was 8,488,000 barrels, 
an increase of approximately one mil- 


now owned or 


junior to 


lion barrels over the amount produced 
in 1919. The 


Mexican production 
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amounted to 11,250,000 barrels, an in- 
crease of close to 6,250,000 barrels over 
the previous year. The company is 
represented in virtually every important 
oil field in this country, while its acreage 
in Mexico is very large. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
York $30,000,000 7 per cent serial gold 
debentures, dated January 2, 1921, and 
due serially January 2, 1925, to Jan- 
uary 2, 1931, sold on a basis to yield 
slightly less than 7 per cent, is a good 
investment. The net earnings after 
Federal taxes for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1919, were $43,165,109. Net 
assets as of June 30, 1920, were $246,- 
196,181. The company has outstand- 
ing $75,000,000 capital stock on which 
dividends of 16 per cent per annum are 
being paid. At present quotations this 
stock represents an equity of about 
$250,000,000, ranking junior to these 
$30,000,000 debentures. In five years 
approximately $115,000,000 from sur- 
plus earnings have been reinvested in 
the business. 

Why the average investor should con- 
tinually spend his money for oil invest- 
ments of doubtful character when se- 
curities like the above can be purchased 
through any bank in the United States 
is difficult to conceive. Should our 
readers desire information on any other 
companies in which they have invested 
or intend to invest, we will be only 
too glad to answer any questions they 
might wish to ask. Our purpose is to 
be of as much assistance to our readers 


as possible, and while we do not guar- 
antee the correctness of any statements, 
we do say that information is obtained 
from sources we believe to be reliable. 
No charge is made for our services. 


® 

A retired officer, now associated with 
a well-known investment house that 
has been engaged in the distribution of 
sound securities since 1865, has sent 
us interesting matter descriptive of 
their investment service, together with 
the following remarks: 


To accomplish a purpose, two things 
are necessary—(1) a plan of action; 
(2) the action, or execution of the 
plan. 

There is only one sure method of ac- 
cumulating money. This method in- 
volves regular saving and conservative 
investment. 

To save and deposit systematically, 
in a savings bank, is good practice. To 
save and put money regularly in secur 
ities such as banks buy, is better prac- 
tice, as today an interest return of 
double what savings banks pay, may 
often be had by the conservative in- 
vestor. 

Lieut. Col. Gordon Johnston, in the 
May number of the INFANTRY Jour- 
NAL, closed his article on “Personal 
Finance” with these words: “A definite 
plan is necessary, followed up consist- 
ently, and persistently.” That is it, in 
a nutshell. 

The plan must provide for a choice 
of a reliable investment banker, and 
the application of a definite sum regu- 
larly towards investment. 

Then comes the real work—sticking 
to the plan. 
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Musketry 


DUTIES OF LEADERS 


The duties in brief of the individuals 
charged with the conduct of fire are set forth 


below : 


(1) 
(2) 


The Major 


Conducts personal reconnaissance. 

Regulates advance of his battalion by 
the assignment of successive direc- 
tion points or compass bearings to 
his base company. 

Aims to direct approach march to the 
most advanced position before issu- 
ing attack order. 

Engages his units by verbal orders to 
commanders, assembling them for 
that purpose when practicable; gives 
information obtained by reconnais- 
sance of the enemy, adjacent units, 
own artillery, and assigns each unit 
a combat mission; prescribes the 
formation and gives the location of 
combat train, the battalion aid sta- 
tion and his own combat post. 

Employs accompanying weapons and 
machine guns in support of the ad- 
vance of assaulting companies. 

Maneuvers reserve companies so as 
to envelope hostile resistance or 
cover gaps. 

Reinforces assaulting companies when 
they become depleted in strength. 
Forwards ammunition to the company 
supports by carrying parties or with 

reinforcements. 

Guards against counter-attacks and 
protects flanks. 

Prevents reserve companies from 
merging themselves into the first 
line, during progression selects suc- 
cessive positions for the reserve 
prior to departure from preceding 
positions. 

Selects successive positions for bat- 
talion ammunition point and issues 


orders for the movement of the 
combat train to the point selected 


(12) Selects position to observe progress 


of assaulting companies and con- 
trols the action of reserve compa- 
nies and accompanying weapons 


The Captain 


(1) Upon receiving his orders for com- 


bat, the captain of an assaulting 
company engages his company by 
verbal orders to his platoon leaders. 
He gives them the information ob- 
tained by reconnaissance concern- 
ing the enemy and all available in 
formation regarding adjacent units 
and our own artillery 

Assigns each platoon a combat mis- 
sion. 

Prescribes the formation 


Designates a base platoon and when 
practicable, a distant direction point 
and compass bearing. 

States the location of the combat 
train, the battalion aid station and 
his own combat post 

Conducts his company according to 
the mission assigned him, when 
practicable distributes 
among platoons. 


objectives 


Reinforces assaulting platoons when- 
ever they become depleted. 

Forwards ammunition and reinforce- 
ments. 

Maneuvers support platoons so as to 
outflank or envelope any resistance 

Protects flanks of assaulting platoons 
against counter-attack. 

Prevents support platoons from merg- 
ing themselves into the assault 
echelon. 

Insures mutual support of his platoons 
and lends support to the adjacent 
companies 
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Platoon Leader 


PRIMARY DUTIES: 

(1) Maintains direction towards objective. 

(2) Sends out scouts and precedes his 
platoon in order to make reconnais- 
sance of objective prior to opening 
fire and engages his leading section 
against his objective. 

(3) Maneuvers second wave in support 
of leading section so as to envelope 
or encircle resistance or to reinforce 
the leading wave. 

SECONDARY DUTIES: 

(4) Selects target. 

(5) Announces sight setting. 

(6) Gives commands for opening fire as 
long as this is possible in combat. 

(7) Controls fire and movement of the 
entire platoon when both sections 
are in line. 

(8) Leads a rush when leading wave com- 
prises more than one section and 
the platoon rushes as a unit. 

(9) Reforms platoon after infiltration, 

(10) Maintains communication with cap- 
tain. 

(11) Keeps in touch with platoons on either 
flank and is on the lookout to assist 
them. 

(12) Prevents exhaustion of ammunition 
supply. 

(13) Designates new squad leaders when 
necessary. 


Platoon Sergeant 


(1) Replaces the platoon leader when the 
latter becomes a casualty. 

(2) Maintains connection between platoon 
leader and his second wave. 

(3) Prevents second wave from becoming 
prematurely merged into the lead- 
ing wave. 

(4) Directs the engagement of the second 
wave when so instructed by the 
platoon leader or when the situation 
requires it. 


Section Leader 


(1) Combines fire and movement. 
(2) Observes target and fire effect. 
(3) Regulates rate of fire. 

(4) Checks every breach of discipline. 
(5) Delivers covering fire. 


(6) Sets an example to his men by bear- 
ing, pace; shows aggressiveness, 

(7) Leads section in a rush of the whole 

(8) Supports adjacent sections by flank- 
ing fire. 


Section Guide 


(1) Maintains the fire discipline of the 
section and keeps on the alert for 
the signals and commands of the 
platoon leader, in order to permit 
the section leader to devote his at- 
tention to the enemy and observe 
the effect of the fire of his section. 
The primary duties of the section 
leader during fire relate to the ene- 
my; those of the section guide to 
the conduct of the section. 

(2) Replaces section leader when the lat- 
ter becomes a casualty. 

(3) When the section leader leads a rush 
the section guide follows the section, 
insures that all men join in the 
rush, and prevents straggling. 


Squad Leader 


(1) Enforces the orders of the section 
and platoon leaders and maintains 
the discipline of his squad. 

(2) When movement of infiltration is 
ordered, selects location of new po- 
sition and points it out to the squad ; 
either leads his squad as a whole 
along covered route to new posi- 
tion or sends men forward succes- 
sively by individual rushes; re- 
covers control of squad on new 
position. 

(3) Controls fire and movement. 

(4) Transmits commands and signals. 

(5) Observes conduct of men. 

(6) Participates in firing when control of 
squad does not prevent. 

(7) Leads squad in a rush. 


Scouts 


(1) Move out in front of their sections 
and cover advance when so direct- 
ed by the platoon leader. 

(2) Of the leading section move forward 
150 yards (or a specially designat- 
ed distance or to a specially desig- 
nated line) im front of their sec- 
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tions when directed by the platoon 
leader, “Scouts out.” 

Deploy as pairs at wide and irregular 
intervals of 30 to 50 yards to pre- 
sent a poor target to hostile infan- 
try and machine guns. 

Take advantage of cover, provided 
their advance is not thereby un- 
duly delayed, and cross exposed 
ground at a run. 

Precede their platoon by a distance 
which follows no set rule, but con- 
stantly varies with the ground and 
the position of the enemy. One 
moment they may be 500 yards 
ahead of their platoons, a few min- 
utes later they may be absorbed 
therein. 

(6) Operate as a patrol deployed at wide 
intervals under a designated leader 
when sent out at a considerable 
distance (300-500 yards) in front 
of the platoon. 

Open fire at once when the hostile 
machine guns or strong points have 
been located (tracer bullets when 
situation warrants). 

When in pairs, one scout covers the 
advance of the other with his rifle. 

Constitute the advance elements of a 
filtration into a gap discovered in 
a hostile front. 

(10) The scout leader watches for signals 
from platoon leader. When direc- 
tion of advance of platoon changes, 
assembles scouts if practicable and 
rejoins platoon. 

Note: All subordinates should be trained 
in the duties of the next higher leader. This 
in order that they may be competent to fill 
the place above in case of casualty. This 
training may be conducted during the course 
of any exercise. The leader places the com- 
mand under a junior and constitutes him- 
self an umpire. The junior gives orders for 
initiating the attack and proceeds with the 
conduct of the action. At suitable times, 
the umpire indicates to a squad leader, sec- 
tion or platoon commander that the indicated 
commander is wounded or unable to con- 
tinue with the exercise. The next in com- 
mand of the unit notes the casualty, takes 
command and pushes on the advance. It is 
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apparent that this exercise can be carried 
out as an incident of any combat exercise. 

Leaders are instructed that having the 
crowns of their hats touched by a messen- 
ger of the umpire indicates immediate inca- 
pacitation and they should at once fall prone 
and make no further movement (other 
means of indicating casualties of course may 
be devised). 

A leader may be directed to drop out after 
covering so many yards of the next rush, 
etc. This exercise should be made to in- 
clude all leaders down to the corporal. 


FIRE AND MOVEMENT 


Before taking up any phase of fire tactics 
the simple basic principle of Fire and Move- 
ment must be learned and practiced until all 
organizations are proficient. It can not be 
too often repeated that: 

Fire must be used to cover all movements 
in the presence of the enemy, when not 
masked by cover, darkness or fog. 

Movement has as its object the gaining 
of such a position relative to the enemy as 
will permit of the development of a fire 
superior to that of the enemy either by vir- 
tue of its direction or volume. 

Exercises in the conduct of fire should 
begin with the squad and progress through 
the section, platoon and company. The 
squad will be trained to work as a team, 
providing reconnaissance by its scouts, sus- 
tained fire power by its rifles and the auto- 
matic using single shots, and emergency 
fire by the automatic supported by rapid fire 
of the rifles. 

A squad consists of: 1 corporal, 6 rifle- 
men, 1 auto rifleman. 

One rifleman is equipped with a grenade 
discharger. One carries extra ammunition 
for the automatic rifle and serves as its re- 
placement. All riflemen carry a certain sup- 
ply of extra ammunition for the automatic 
rifle and, when necessary, rifle and hand 
grenades. All will be trained in the use 
of the rifle, automatic rifle and grenades. 

Two selected men in each squad are 
trained as scouts. One or both of them will 
be used as the needs of the particular situa- 
tion render expedient. 

Q. Describe the conduct of an exercise 
designed to teach men fire and movement? 
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A. A squad is deployed as skirmishers 

about 600 yards from the target. 

It opens simulated fire. 

Under cover of this fire, 
an advance proceeds by rushes 
of 25 to 50 yards by from 
two to four men at a time. 

The rushes must be covered 
by accelerated fire. 

Thus the men are accustomed to 
teamwork in combining rushes with 

fire. 

Note: This exercise is followed by another 
in which the men fire ball ammunition. The 
squad is deployed about 800 yards from the 
target. All indications of distances should 
be removed from the range. 

The squad begins an advance towards the 
targets. It opens fire with service ammuni- 
tion when a klaxon or bugle in the pit indi- 
cates that the enemy’s fire has commenced. 
The squad can then advance by rushes of 
two or more men only when fire superiority 
has been gained, and rushes can continue 
only so long as this superiority is main- 
tained. Fire superiority will be assumed 
following each minute in which 20 hits are 
registered on the targets. 

Targets are in pairs on a sliding or revolv- 
ing frame. At the end of each minute the 
exposed one is brought down for scoring 
and the other run up. If practicable, there 
should be 8 pairs of targets, but the exer- 
cise is still profitable if only one pair exists. 
As the squad gains skill 20 hits per minute 
may be found to make the advance too easy. 
The requirement for fire superiority should 
then be raised. A flag will be displayed at 


the pit to indicate the side having fire su- 
periority. When the flag is up, the enemy 
has the superiority; when down, the squad 
has the superiority and may advance. 

Ammunition: Each rifle 40 rounds, auto- 
matic rifle 120 rounds. 

Record: To enable a comparison of the 
proficiency of different squads a figure of 
merit will be obtained as follows: Multiply 
one-tenth the distance gained in yards by 
one-tenth the total hits and one-tenth the 
unused cartridges; divide by the number of 
minutes used. For example: A _ squad 
which in the time allowed advances 500 
yards, has a total score of 250 hits, has 100 
unused cartridges, takes the full time of 
10 minutes. Its score is: 

50 x 25 x 10 
=1250 
10 minutes 

Notes: The soldier must be impressed 
with the fact that painstaking use of the 
methods of musketry will reduce the ene- 
my’s fire and result in the establishment of 
fire superiority, and that covered by su- 
perior fire they can then advance with com 
paratively small losses. This problem re- 
quires the employment of all parts of the 
platoon, including the section in support for 
envelopment of the enemy’s flanks. 

The ability of the platoon leader is dis- 
played by prompt reconnaissance of the 
ground, by a rapid estimate of what it offers 
toward facilitating the advance of his men, 
and by immediate decision upon a simple 
plan for the use of his combined weapons 
and of ground to enable him to close with 
the enemy. His plan should habitually in- 
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clude pinning the enemy to the ground by 
frontal and flanking fire, under cover of 
which some portions of the platoon, usually 
those sent against the hostile flanks, can 
close by short rushes with the enemy. The 
training and discipline of the platoon are 
shown by the skill with which the men carry 
out the plan of the leader. 


LANDSCAPE TARGETS 


The landscape target consists of a series 
of views in color mounted on panels and set 
in frames as shown in Fig. 26a. In Fig. 27 
the landscape target proper is shown on the 
lower panels. On them are superimposed 
blank targets E. In rear of the target E is 
placed a recording sheet containing in faint 
outline a replica of the target immediately 
below. Using service or caliber 22 ammuni- 
tion at short range, a rifle aimed at the 
target proper with suitable sight correction 
registers the hit on the recording sheet. In 
this way the lower target remains untouched. 

These targets, by presenting a landscape 
close at hand, permit the application of fire 
to be shown in a simple manner. A posi- 
tion on the landscape is assigned as a target 
and fire opened. The recording sheet shows 
the hits and indicates at once to the observer 
the character and effect of the fire. The 
soldier in this manner is made acquainted 
with the effect of errors in ranging the use 
of auxiliary aiming targets, vulnerability of 
targets, target designation and many of the 
other fundamentals of musketry. A target, 
said to consist of several riflemen or ma- 
chine guns, is fired at and the shot group 
fails to come near them. The lesson of 
improper target designation or poor holding 
is brought home at once. Another target, 
said to consist of a line of men, is fired at 
and the shot groups do not cover the whole 
line. The necessity for proper distribution 
is at once apparent. Training the eye, prac- 
tice in the use of military terms, in observa- 
tion of terrain and in use of covered routes 
of approach are also afforded by the land- 
scape targets. The nearness of the target 
facilities examination of results and explana- 
tion of errors and expedites all instruction. 
Equipped with the information thus gained, 
the soldier begins his work on the range 


and in the field with an understanding of 
the subject and with a definite object in 
view. 


Method of Use 


Panels: Any number of panels can be 
employed for fire problems or indoor work. 
Five, however, present a varied and extend- 
ed target and give greater variety of terrain 
for fire problems. 


Fire Problems 


Example: Before firing, sights must be 
so adjusted that each shot group will ap- 
pear on the part of the recording sheet 
corresponding to the point of aim on the 
target proper. 

Range: 25 to 30 yards. 

Procedure: Fig. 27, 2nd panel from the 
right. One man adjusts sights with eleva- 
tion of 1200-1300 yards, aims and fires at 
one of the bulls eyes along the upper side 
of the target proper (as example, point of 
aim F). The shot should record directly 
above the bulls eye aimed at, on or near the 
“harmonizing line” near the top of the re- 
cording target E. The shot may strike, for 
example, at G. The sight setting is correct- 
ed until a shot is placed at H on the harmo- 
nizing line. 

Each member of the squad, starting with 
the sight setting obtained by the first man, 
fires at his proper bulls eye and corrects the 
elevation, if necessary, until the hits record 
in a similar manner on the harmonizing line 
directly above the point aimed at. When all 
rifles register on this line they are said to 
be “harmonized” and the squad is ready for 
a fire problem. Harmonizing sights is neces- 
sary in order that shots from all rifles will 
strike at the same height above the point of 
aim. The position of the recording sheet 
is governed by the height of the harmonizing 
line above the bulls eyes. For example, the 
doorway D* on the recording target (Fig. 
27) is the same height above the doorway 
D as the harmonizing line is above the bulls 
eyes. 

Example: Problem D (right panel). Fig. 

27. 
Refer only to the top shot group. 
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Fire orders: 
Range (————) 
Doorway of house 
Machine gun 
Fire at will. 

The squad fires at the target D, the shots 
recording on panel E at D*. To illustrate 
the use of the recording sheet, this sketch 
shows the covering sheet cut away, exposing 
the recording sheet behind to view. To en- 
able comparison of the squads—grouping 
with standard shot groups, a small wire 
frame is applied as shown in Fig. 28, and 


rect range estimation will be apparent. Em- 
phasize the usual results, otherwise, in com- 
plete misses by good shots. 


Exercise No. 2 


Purpose: To show vertical and horizontal 
shot groups. 

Method: In rear of the recording sheet, 
where the shot group will register, is placed 
a stiff piece of cardboard with the top in- 
clined to the rear, forming an angle with the 
ground of about 30°. The cardboard must 
be of such length that when in position it 


os 


Meee ses 


A. Frame for: “}. 
Showing 50 . 


& 75 per 
cent. shot Groups. 


Fic. 28 


in D’-D*, Fig. 27. This frame is 2%" x 2” 
and 5” x4” to represent the 50% and 75% 
vertical shot groups to be expected from 
average shots firing in field exercises at a 
target at a distance of 700 yards. For this 
size frame, it is assumed that the landscape 
target range is between 25 and 30 yards in 
length. A further use of the frame is seen 
in problems B and C, Fig. 27. 


Exercise No. 1 


Purpose: Fire problem to show effect of 
errors in range estimation, Problem A, Fig 27. 

Method: A squad fires with three sight 
settings, for example, 150 yards short, 150 
yards over and with the harmonized sight 
setting, aiming at the left pier of the bridge. 
The results of the firing are shown, as in- 
dicated by the recording sheet, Fig. 27, Prob- 
lem A, to the class. The necessity for cor- 


will receive the high and low shots. The 
resulting shot group is compared with the 
vertical shot group on the recording target. 
The elongation of the shot group as the 
target approaches the horizontal assists the 
instructor in explaining the difference in 
the beaten zones on vertical and horizontal 
targets. 


Exercise No. 3 


Purpose: To show the use of the auxiliary 
aiming point (D, Fig. 27). 

Method: The instructor indicates to the 
corporal a target as at D, Fig. 27. The cor- 
poral causes the squad to open fire. During 
the firing a machine gun is indicated closer 
to him in a field affording no clear or definite 
aiming point (D*). The corporal should de- 
termine and order the necessary change in 
sight setting to bring the fire onto the new 
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target without changing the point of aim. 
The recording sheet for this problem is 
shown with the covering paper cut away. 
D*? and D* show the resulting shot groups 
and the wire frame applied for comparison 
of the shot groups obtained with the stand- 
ard. 


Exercise No. 4 


Purpose: To show the effects of concen- 
trated fire and to teach target designation. 

Method: (Fire Problem B, Fig. 27). The 
target is made known only to the corporal, 
who describes it to his squad. The squad 
fires and the resulting shot group is shown 
on the recording sheet. Little comment is 
required to emphasize the need of proper 
target designation on the part of the squad 
leader and ability on the part of the men 
to recognize the target. Attention is called 
to the effect of concentrated fire, and its 
value against a small target like a machine 
gun. 


Exercise No. 5 


Purpose: To teach fire distribution and 
target designation. 

Method: (Fire Problem C, Fig. 27). The 
corporal is shown a target extending between 
two selected points. He gives the necessary 
orders and the squad opens fire. In this 
problem each man will be taught to fire in- 
dividually at that part of the target corre- 
sponding to his position in the squad. The 
recording sheet should have each man’s sec- 
tor in faint outline and in horizontal lines 
the 50% and 75% shot groups. An exami- 
nation of the sheet after firing will show 
whether each man had properly selected his 
own aiming point as well as the accuracy of 
his shooting. 


Exercise No. 6 


Similar to the preceding except the target 
is given only to the corporal. He joins his 
squad, gives the necessary fire orders and 
opens fire. In this case the understanding 
of his men, as to the target, is dependent 
entirely upon his description The resulting 
shot groups will show his ability to designate 
a target, the training of the squad in locat- 
ing targets by description, and fire distribu- 
tion. 


Exercise No. 7 


A squad having opened fire as in the pre- 
ceding exercise, a threatening target is point- 
ed out to the corporal on an adjacent panel. 
The situation should be so given as to re- 
quire him to cover the new target as well 
as the one on which he is already ‘ring. 
The mobility and volume of concentrated 
fire of the automatic renders it usually the 
logical weapon for engaging the new target 


Exercise No. 8 


A squad is formed as a patrol at a dis- 
tance of several hundred yards from and 
marched to the target. When the “point” 
reaches the short range he is told that fire 
is being delivered upon him from a certain 
position on one of the panels. The point 
should signal the enemy, the patrol assem- 
ble, the information be transmitted, and the 
corporal give the necessary fire orders. 

A problem can usually be framed to in- 
clude infiltration to a position, concluding 
with the delivery of fire upon the target. 
The variety of such problems is dependent 
entirely upon the ingenuity of the platoon 
or company commander. 

While such exercises limit the actual fir- 
ing to one or two squads, much benefit will 
be derived by the remainder of one or two 
platoons acting as observers, hearing the 
conditions of the problem given, seeing it ex- 
ecuted, examining the results of firing as 
shown by the recording sheets, and listening 
to comments and explanations. 

Competition between squads and platoons 
should be developed in all these exercises. 


Exercise No. 9 


Purpose: Visual training. 

Method: A landscape target is placed 
about 25 yards from the class undergoing 
instruction. Small silhouette figures, cut 
from cardboard, are pinned to the target. 
Men are called upon to locate them, de- 
scribe their positions, and the effect of color 
and background. Such exercises can be 
made competitive by allowing squads a 
limited time in which to locate the figures. 
The winning squad is the one which finds 
the most figures in a given time. Exercises 
can include a test in describing military or 
topographical terms. 
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Exercise No. 10 


Purpose: To train in observation. 
Situation: A squad facing a landscape 
target. 

Methods: Each man is called upon to de- 
scribe exactly what he sees, looking espe- 
cially for details of value from a military 
standpoint, such as whether the ground ap- 
pears hilly or flat, if any cover is available, 
what good positions are available, etc. 

Example: Two points on the landscape 
are pointed out as limiting a line to be 
traveled by a scout. A man is faced about 
and describes from memory the ground and 
the various objects along the course. 


Exercise No. 11 


Purpose: To teach the use of cover. 
Method: Squad facing the target. The in 





Structor states “You have reached this point 
(indicating 1, 2nd panel from the right. Fig 
27) on patrol with instructions to reconnoiter 
that village directly in front. Corporal Jones, 
give your dispositions at this point, indicate 
how you will conduct your patrol from here, 
the route to be covered, how you will ap- 
proach the village and the orders you will 
give.” 


Exercise No. 12 


Purpose: To promote prompt decision 

Method: Squad facing the target. The 
instructor states “You are in command of 
the advance party of an advance guard and 
have reached here (indicating J, 2nd panel 
from the left. Fig. 27.) You see a group 
of the enemy’s scouts to your right in the 
wheat field moving into the bushes. (K) 
Corporal ——, what will you do?” 


Reserve Officers Bulletin 
From Office, Chief of Infantry 


Many letters are being received in the Office 
of the Chief of Infantry written by Reserve 
Officers requesting information regarding 
Summer Training, Citizens’ Training Camps, 
the Course of Instruction at The Infantry 
School for Reserve Officers, Form for Ap- 
plication for Reserve Corps Commission, etc. 
Therefore, it is considered worth while to 
quote extracts from orders and memorandums 
which refer to the above subjects. 


SUMMER TRAINING 


Owing to the necessity for economy in ex- 
penditures and other considerations it will be 
possible, in the immediate future, to call but 
a very small number of Reserve Officers to 
active duty for training purposes this summer. 
Prior to June 30, 1922, no Reserve Officer will 
be called to active duty for training without 
fense Act the War Department plans to con- 
siderations will probably make it impossible to 
call all those officers who request active duty. 

No provision is made whereby Reserve 
Corps Officers can attend the R. O. T. C. 
camps. These camps are held solely for 
R. O. T. C. graduates. 


CITIZENS’ TRAINING CAMPS 
Under section 47 (d) of the National De 

fense Act the War Department plans to « 
duct during the summer of 1921 twelve 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps. By 

it is the primary object of these camps to 
train candidates with a view to their 
ment as Reserve Officers, or as non-commis 
sioned officers in the enlisted Reserve Corps 
The War Department will pay all expenses 
incidental to the camps, the civilian candidate 
is asked to contribute only his time wi‘hout 
receiving any pay The 
Reserve Officers, as such, are not to be called 
for these camps. 


appoint 


therefor. present 
Applications for admission 
to Citizens’ Military Training Camps should 
be sent to the Commanding General of the 
Corps Area in which the applicant resides 
If provision is made in the Army Appro- 
priation Act, it is 
eleven (11) Reserve Corps Officers in each 
Corps Area to act as 
Citizens’ Military Training 
instructors will receive the pay of 
grade. Applications for detail as instructor 


planned to designate 


Instructors at the 
Thes 


their 


Camp 
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at Citizens’ Military Training Camps should 
be submitted to the Corps Area Commander 
of the Corps Area in which the Reserve 
Officer resides. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT THE INFANTRY 

SCHOOL FOR RESERVE OFFICERS 

No instructions have as yet been issued 
regarding attendance of Reserve Officers at 
the Camp Benning School. A list of officers 


FROM: 
TO: 


who desire such a detail and who are eligib| 
therefor is being kept in the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry. 

FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR RESERVE CORPS 

COM MISSION 

No approved form has as yet been dis- 
tributed to the Service, but it is suggested that 
applicants for Reserve Corps 
apply in the following form: 


commission 


The Adjutant General of the Army. 


SUBJECT: Application for Commission in Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
I respectfully request appointment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps and submit the following 


data : 
Name in full 


Home address 
(No. & St. or Rural Route) 
Date of birth 
(Month, day & year) 


(City, State or County) 


(City, town or P. O.) 
Place of birth .. 


(State or Country) 
te ee 
(Yes or No, none but citizens of 
U. S or Phil. Islands eligible. ) 


EDUCATION: Name and locations of high schools, preparatory schools, business colleges 
universities, etc., state graduate or number of years completed and dates. 


Business and professional experience : 
Military experience: 


(Show in detail service with particular reference to Cavalry in 


Regular Army, National Army, National Guard, Military School or other military training 


showing grades.) 
Present National Guard status: 


I certify that to the best of my belief and knowledge I have no physical disability which 
will interfere with the full performance of the duties of a Reserve Officer, and I will accept 
commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps in such grade as found qualified and eligible; first 


choice 


Many Officers of the Reserve Corps know 
men who are eligible for appointment in the 
Infantry Section of the Reserve Corps. 
Every effort should be made to have them 
make application for commission. 


second choice 
I affirm that the above statements are true. 


Signature 


REGULATIONS FOR THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE 
CORPS 
The approved regulations for the Officers 
Reserve Corps will probably be distributed 
within the next few months. 


D 





——— 
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New England in France, 1917-1919; by 
Emerson Gifford Taylor. Illustrated 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1920. Price, $5.00 
This history of the 26th Division of 

the United States Army in France is 

written by an acting assistant chief of 
staff who was also a major of infantry 
in this division. It 1s the story of the 

Yankee in the war—a story that reaches 

from the organization days of the divi- 

sion to the last days of the war and 

.” Between these two points 

are crowded the realities of the Yankee 

service from “settling down in France” 
to the unsettling days of fighting at Bois 

Brule, in the defensive at Champagne- 

Marne, and in the offensives at Aisne- 

Marne, Meuse-Argonne, and St. Mihiel 

It is an enthusiastic story of Yankee 

pluck and ingenuity and gallantry. It 

is a grim story of endurance and hang- 
ing on, and going at it again—a story 
of which all Yankee-land is bound to 
be prodigiously and rightly proud. The 
writer is easy with his pen, so the tale 
steps out to the time of a grand adven- 
ture as well as to the sober pace of 
authenticated fact. 

® 

Battle Studies, by Col. Ardant du Picq; 
with a foreword by Marshal Foch, 
and a preface by Frank H. Simonds. 
Edited by Col. John N. Greely, F. A., 
U. S. A., and Maj. Robert C. Cot- 


ton, G. S., U. S. A. New York: 


Macmillan. Cloth, $3. 


Of this book Marshal Foch says: 


D 
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a very valuable work amply 
verified in the experience of the Ameri- 
can Army during the last war 

Of this book Frank H. Simonds says: 

. although he died in 1870, du Picq 
lives, through his book, as one of the 
most useful guides to a proper under- 
standing of a war fought nearly half a 
century later. <2 

These two quotations are enough to 
establish the applicability of this old 
French military classic to the warfare 
of today, and to explain the first ap- 
pearance of an English translation, 
made by two officers who fought in 
France in 1918. 

The studies were made half a century 
ago by an obscure French colonel, who 
gave in them a luminous statement of 
the fundamental principles of warfare, 
the neglect of which led to Gravelotte 
and the first Sedan. He belonged to 
an army which was defeated, and fell 
on the eve of a battle which not only 
gave France over to the enemy, but dis- 
closed a leadership so inept as to 
awaken the suspicion of treason. 

Nowhere can be found a clearer state- 
ment of the bases of battle, a better 
analysis of the all-important human 
element in war, than in the paragraphs 
of Ardant du Picq. Reading him, “one 
understands something of the soul as 
well as the science of combat.” Every 
American soldier reader will somewhere 
say, “That’s Gospel truth,” or 
that reminds me of the day 














THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledg: 
with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of 
the Constitution. 


OFFICERS 


President: 
Major GENERAL JonHN L. Hines, U. S. Army. 
Vice-President : 
Baicapier Genera Hanson E. Ety, Infantry. 


Secretary: 


LreuTENANT CoLtoneL Wittiam H. Wa pron, Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


Bricapier GenerAL Dennis E. Noxan, Infantry. 
CoLoneL Peter Murray, Infantry. 

Cotonet Joun McA. Parmer, Infantry. 
Coronet Barant H. We ts, Infantry. 
LreuTENANT CoLoneL CampseLt Kine, Infantry. 
Mayor Georce A. Lyncu, Infantry. 

Mayor Evan E. Lewss, Infantry. 


Honorary Members of Executive Council: 
CoLonet Joun Q. Tixson. 
LizuTENANT Cotonet CuHarves S. WHITTLESEY. 
Mayor Davis ELxKIns. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY JouRNAL 
for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions expressed in 
published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Branch Associations 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Colonel Fred L. Munson; 
Secretary, Major F. W. Brabson. 


Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secre- 
tary, Colonel G. A. Lynch. 

Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major 
General John L. Hines; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 

Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 


The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Brig- 
adier General W. H. Gordon; Secre- 
tary, Colonel H. S. Wagner. 


West Point Branch: 
U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y.; President, Major R. M. Lyon; 
Secretary, Major Elmer F. Rice. 

Tank Section: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Colonel 
S. D. Rockenback; Secretary, Major D. 
T. C. Grubbs. 


Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 


. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Gerald E. Cronin; 
C. S. Thornton. 


Kansas City Branch: 
Kansas City, Mo.; President, 
Secretary, Captain J. F. Duggan. 


President, Captain 
Secretary, Major 


Iowa National Guard Branch: 
Council Bluffs, lowa; President, Colonel 
Lloyd C. Ross; Secretary, Capt. R. W. 
Turner. 

First Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; 
Commanding Officer; 
Adjutant. 


Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Col. 
Ivers W. Leonard; Secretary, Captain, 
Nels E. Stadig. 


The 
The 


President, 
Secretary, 


Third Infantry: 


Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Paul Giddings; Secretary, Captain 
H. C. Brown. 
Fourth Infantry: 
Comp Pike, Ark. ; President, Lt. Col. T. J 
Powers ; Secretary, Capt. Geo. R. Hedge. 
Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Lt. Colonel 


Allen J. Greer; Secretary, Captain Chas 
E. Rayens. 


Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; Presideni, Colonel 
H. B. Nelson; Secretary, Captain G. L. 
Febiger. 

Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Col. O. B 
Rosebaum; Secretary, Lieut. W. L. 
Mays. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Colonel W. T 
Bates ; Secretary, Captain Joe N. Dalton 


Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Paul A. Wolf; Secretary, Captain 
Frank C. Foley. 


Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain 
Edward L. McKee, Jr. 


Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colone! 
Frank Halstead; Secretary, Capt. J. R 
D. Cleland. 

Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Mo.; President, Colonel 
G. W. Helms; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Robt. Robinson. 

Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, The 
Regimental Adjutant. 

Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Clayton, C. Z.; President, Colo- 
nel Wm. H. Dury; Secretary, Cap- 
tain E. H. Burt. 


Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tiensin, China; President, Colonel W 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A 
McClure. 
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Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
W. F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl 
Almon. 


Seventeenth Infartry: 
Fort McIntosh, Tex.; President Colonei 
W. B. Cochran; Secretary, Capt. Harry 
M. Gwynn. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Col. C. A. 


Hunt; Secretary, Capt. B. H. Chastaine. 


Nineteenth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Colo- 
nel Herman Hall; Secretary, Can- 
tain J. M. Hite. 

Twentieth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
B. B. Buck; Secretary, Lieutenant W. 
L. Phillips. 

Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; 
President, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; 
Secretary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 

Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Col. 
W. G. Doane; Secretary, First Lieut. 
J. V. Domminey. 

Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Alexander T. Ovenshine; Secretary, 
Captain F. F. Hall. 

Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Col. Jno. B. 
Schoeffel; Secretary, Capt. Wm. B. 
White. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. 
Grupe. 

Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Geo. D. Arrowsmith; Secretary, Captain 
Oscar T. Webster. 

Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Geo. D. Arrowsmith; Secretary, Captain 
Oscar T. Webster. 

Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J. C 
Williams. 





Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Co! 
Wm. Newman; Secretary, Capt. Chas 
S. Tator. 


Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel Fred 
W. Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller 
Scroggs. 

Thirty-second Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Calif.; Presi- 
dent, Colonel Thomas A. Pearce; Secre- 
tary, Captain W. H. Hammond. 

Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President, 
Colonel W. O. Johnson; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 

Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major 
R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain E 
L. Pell. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Lt. Col. L 
P. Butler; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R. 
Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, The 
Commanding Officer; Secretary, The 
Adjutant. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Fort Wayne, Mich.; President, Colone! 
H. E. Eames; Secretary, Lieut. Lowel! 
M. Riley. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
F. D. Wickham; Secretary, Capt. W 
L. Morrison. 


Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colone! 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A 
Gluckman. 

Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Co! 
E. A. Shuttleworth; Secretary, Capt. | 
R. Eden. 

Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieut 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Secretary. 
Captain J. R. Walker. 


Forty-second Infantry: 
Porto Rico; President, Colone! J. R 
Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. 0. 
A. Daughtry. 
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Forty-third Infantry: 
Manila, P. 1; President, Colonel S. L. 


Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 


Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Honolulu, H. T.; President, Colonel 
W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain C. A. 
Shephard. 

Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Manila, P. 1.; President, Major Harry 
A. Wells; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 


Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, The Com- 
manding Officer; Secretary, The Ad- 
jutant. 


Forty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 


Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Douglas, Ariz.; President, Colonel H. 
R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H. 
Patridge. 

Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
A. W. Bijornstad; Secretary, Captain 
F. S. Scobie. 


Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, 
Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 


Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
son. 

Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
Herschel Tupes; Secretary, Captain 
Henry T. Kent. 


Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
William P. Jackson; Secretary, Captain 
J. E. Uhrig. 

Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieut. Col. 
C. A. Trott; Secretary, Captain C. S. 
Brodbent. 

Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Senior 


Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 


; Secretary, 


Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, The 
Regimental Commander ; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 


Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Manila, P. L.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, 
Lieutenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 


Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Major 
W. Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. 
Hudson. 


Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. R. Waltz; Secretary, 
Captain K. B. Wise. 


Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Major 


E. A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant 
R. C. Hamilton. 


Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Captain 


L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant 
J. F. Smith. 


Sixty-second Infantry: 
Manila, P. I.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Whar- 
ton. 


Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; Presi- 
dent, Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, 
Captain W. S. Paul. 


Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; 
nel E. A. Lewis; 
Bine Plunkett. 


Sixty-fifth Infantry: 
San Juan, Porto Rico; President, Colonel 
M. S. Jarvis; Secretary, 


President, Colo- 
Secretary, Captain 


Notice 

It is requested that Regimental 
Commanders check up the above list 
of Branch Associations, make such cor- 
rections as may be necessary and for- 
ward same to the Secretary of the 
Infantry Association. 

Let’s keep these Branch Association 
organizations up to date. 
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Rome Brass & Copper Co. 


ROME, N. Y. 





Fabricators of the highest quality 
Copper, Brass and Bronze for 
manufacturing purposes. 





“‘A Dependable Source of Supply’’ 





Rome Brass & Copper Co. 


ROME, N. Y. 














Coal Section 











Philadelphia and Reading 





GENERAL Orrices: Reapinc Terminan, Purapevruta, Pa. 
ROBERT J. MONTGOMERY, Vice-President and General Coal Agent. 














PEALE, PEACOCK 
& KERR 


OF NEW YORK 











2708-2718 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK 


North American Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








TEMPLE COAL CO. 


Scranton, Penna. 


Miners and Shippers 








TEMPLE 
ANTHRACITE 





THORNE, NEALE & CO. 
Sole Distributors 


Philadelphia Buffalo 
New York Scranton 
Chicago Baltimore 
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Coal Section 


BROTHERS VALLEY 
COAL CO. 


90 West Street New York 


Member of the Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New York 











MINERS and SHIPPERS of 


Pen-Mar Smokeless Coal 


Unexcelled for Steam and Domestic Purpose 


Also 


“B. V.” Smithing Coal 





SHIPPING WHARVES: 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Lorain and Sandusky, O. 








W. E. McCAULEY, Resident Manager, 
801 Union Trust Bidg., BALTIMORE, MD. 









































“If military training 
is postponed until after 
the outbreak of war the 
untrained individual 
who may be called upon 
to fight, instead of be- 
ing an asset to his coun- 
try, is a liability for a 
period which none put 
at less than six months 
and few at less than a 
a year.” 


—SIDNEY BALLOU. 


G. M. Corp. 





When You Feel the Effects 
of Worry and k 


the brain cells have been depleted of 
—e hates; general indisposition 
and di ers of e digestive system 


follow. To assist in re-establishing 
normal conditions, take in a glass of 
water a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


This scientific preparation nourishes the 
in, nerves and tissues. Non-alcoholic, it 
tly invigorates without undue stimula- 

ion. Highly efficacious, readily assimilated 
and pleasantly refreshing. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Werks, Providence, Rt. 


























ERLE 1818 


Cask Arch Ail 


i Furnishing ods, 


WADIGON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Uniforms for Officers of the 
United States Army 


Civilian Clothes Ready made and to Order 


for Men and Boys 


Garments for outdoor Sports 


Travelers’ Outfittings; Im 


—_ Haberdashery 
Hats and 


Send for ‘‘Clothes and the Hour” 


BOSTCN 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 
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No one at home 


and the window open! 


WINDOW left open—asud- Valspar varnish never turns 
den rainstorm. But when white. 

the water was mopped up no In kitchen, pantry, bathroom, 
trace of the accident showedon dining room or hall—anywhere 
the Valsparred re that water, wea- 
floor and table. ther or severe 
Incidents like this ' wear must be 
have earned for wee reckoned with— 
Valspar the name of the acci- for floors, wood-work, and 
dent-proof varnish. Water, furniture, Valspar always gives 
scalding hot or icy cold, acids, real protection. 
hot grease—none of these things Amything that is worth var- 
can mar Valspar’s surface. nishing is worth Valsparring. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO.., Pacific Coast 
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and workmanship. 


operator. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathes and 
Screw Machines 


Are unusually high in quality of material 





Maintain accuracy dur- 


ing many years of service, and therefore are a 
source of unusual satisfaction to owner and 


Turret Lathes and Screw Machines from 
56''x4" to 444"x 44,” maximum swing 21)4”. 


The Warner and Swasey Company 


U.S. A. 

















Gil D Tools 


Drill, Ream, Thread and 
Gage Any Metal 


Look for this Mark 


Screw Plates, Taps 

and Dies, Reamers, 

Pipe, Tools, Machine 

Tools, Gages, Twist- 

drills and Milling 
Cutters. 


We invite your inquiries. 











CORPORATION 
GREENFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


Canadian Plant: Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
of Canada, Limited ed, Galt, Ontario 





BORDEN & LOVELL 
NEW YORK 


“COAL” 


























Had France had more heavy artillery 
and machine guns; had pacific 
Belgium had organized reserves; 
had Great Britain been less reluctant 
to have a national Army, Germany 
would never have had the audacity 
to attack us.—Gen. Collardet, 

French Military Attache 
J. S. McAnulty 


ee 
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Get the Most 
Out of Life 


\re you a lover of the great out-doors? 
Then get a motorcycle and sidecar this 
year. Nothing you can buy will give you 
as much real pleasure as the 


Harley-Davidson 


With it you are absolutely independent of trains 
and time tables—you never have to wait for 

eet cars—-you never have to worry about 
lugwage. When you travel by Harley-Davidson 
you come and go as you please. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Largest Producer of Motorcycles and 
Sidecars in the World 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 














Millions of fighting men marched to war in Pox's 
Puttees. They are made of the best quality English 
wool. Fox's Improved Spiral Puttees cannot ravel at 
the edges. They are cut on a curve to fit smoothly. 


Look for the small brass tag on each puttee, marked 
with the name FOX and R for right and L for left 
Write for name of the nearest dealer who sells them 


Regulation Heavy Wei 
Extra Fine Light Weight 
Extra Fine Light Tan 


The Manley-Johnson 
Corporation 
Sole Agents 
Dept. IE, 260 W. Broadway 
New York City 








PARSONS MARINE TURBINES 


Marine Engines, Boilers and Special Machinery 
Marine Repairs of all Kinds 
Contractors for Vessels Complete 
Ample wharf facilities equipped with water, air, elictric lights and telephones 


W. & A. Fletcher Company, Hoboken, N. J. 

















SMITH, HAUSER & MAC ISAAC 


(Incorporated) 


CONTRACTORS 


18 East 41st Street 


New York 
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The Frost Mfg. 
Company 


Makers of Brass Goods From 


Sheet 

Rod 

Tubing 

and Castings 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 

















Westclox 
; 


7 a =~ 7 ! SS i. Ja 
—on the dial 


Look for the name Westclox on 
the dial of the alarm clock you buy. 
It assures you that the clock is 
made of good quality material, that 
it will keep good time and call at 
the hour set. 


Western Clock Co. 


La Salle, Ill. Makers of Westclox 
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Ordnance 


and other 

' High Grade 

Forgings 
rE 


Tacony Steel Company 


Franklin Bank Building 
Phila., Pa. 





Works: Tacony, Phila., Pa. 


i 




















Thomas G. Plant 


Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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e 
Front Drive Motor 
Company 


Motor and Wheel-Caterpillars 
Hoboken, N. J., U. S. A. 





WALTER CHRISTIE, President 
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THE UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


advances with the flag and like 
the flag it has never 
retreated 


IT IS THE OFFICIAL MACHINE OF THE NAVY 
AND THE POPULAR MACHINE OF THE ARMY 


UNDERWOOD 


Speed Accuracy Durability 





Feenseree 
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Rome Soap Manufacturing Co. 
Rome, N. Y. 











Union Trust Company’s Safety 


as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution pays, is 
at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where they may be 
stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is simple, 
convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the very 
doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information gladly fur- 
nished on request. 

Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—S per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COL”JMBIA 
Capital and Sept WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. ; > ane 
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BUF 
INSTRUMENTS 


Have not only been used on most important State 
boundary triangulations and U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey work,— —— have been used for many years past 
in all important mines. The statement, “As ood asa 
‘Buff, is a frank admission that the “BUF. is the 
World's Standard. “Buff” transits insure endurance, 
durability, accuracy and 5s Buff” accuracy and 
construction guarantee a fifty year life with anti-friction 
metals, requiring little or no attention. 


DON’T GUESS—GO BY THE ACTUAL PAST 
RECORD OF 62 YEARS 
Weight as in cut, but 1234 Ibs. 


Recalculated lens system and inver- 
ting or erecting eye-piece.  —? 
graduations, five iach dia. at edge. 


All figuring on graduations especially 
clear and legible for rapid, accurate 
work underground. 

“BUFF” MINE TRANSIT NO. 2F 


Bulletins on Request 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co. 


Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. 


Chicago, 231 No. Wells St. Jamaica Station, Boston 
46 Dey Street, New York 








INDIAN SCOUT 


The Motorcycle designed especially 
for solo riding 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
Springfield, Mass. 











The small home or the 
large building can be 
equipped with 


CRANE 


Plumbing 
Fixtures 


with equal assurance 
that quality and de- 
pendability are distinc- 
tive in every detail. 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Branches in 62 
leading cities. 








Service to a Nation and for the 
Nation is a service which every 
man, whether rich or poor, must 
give, if required, subject only to 
the limitations of age and health. 
* ** Prepardness is based upon 
organization. National Prepared- 
ness means far more than the 
mere organization of the Army 
and Navy. It means, first of all, 
the moral organization of the 
people, an organization which 
creates in the heart of every citi- 
zen a sense of his obligation for 
service to the Nation in time of 
war or other difficulty.” 


General Leonard Wood. 
H, L. Bowles 
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UNIFORMS 















For 
U. S. ARMY 


and 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 


Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 


Boys Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 
SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
Red Bank, N. J. 


New York Showrooms 
126 Fifth Ave. New York 
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SINCE 1865 INVESTMENTS 


\ E are counsellors in 

the selection of sound 
securities for purposes of 
investment; and we offer 
a DEFINITE PLAN for 
their accumulation suitable 
to those of moderate but 


regular income. 


HAMBLETON & CO. 
10 S. CALVERT STREET 
BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


PHILADELPHIA 









































To imagine, for example, that tanks 
and aeroplanes can take the place 
of Infantry and Artillery, would be 
to do a disservice to those who have 
the future of these new weapons 
most at heart by robbing them of the 
power to use them to their best 
effect.—Sir Douglas Haig. 


W. Scranton 














“We have finished another 
war in which our soldiers 
suffered unnecessary losses 
and hardships because of our 
failure to prepare * * *War 
can be waged with the loss 
of a few well-trained men 
or of many slightly trained 


men.’’—Col. R. H. McCor- 
mick. 


This observer estimates 
that three-fourths of the 
American casualties were 
due to lack of adequate 
training. 


Tait Bros. 
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Higgins Spring & 
Axle Company 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 




















JACOB REED’S SONS 
Manufacturers of 
UNIFORMS 
for 
U. S. Army and Navy Officers 
and 
Marine and Aviation Corps 


1424-1426 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 
































“BEST KNIT’? HOSIERY 


is uniform—dependable—every pair like one | 
before—perfect. 

The silk and lisle retain their rich, silky lustre 
and perfect fit even after long wear. For 
warmth and long service the wool and cash- 
mere are extremely desirable. 

Sizes always marked accurately—when you 
buy a certain size you get it. Full range of 
colors and desirable weights and styles. Silk, 
cashmere, lisle, silk lisle, silk plaited, silk and 
wool. 


If your Dealer can’t supply you, write us 


MILWAUKEE HOSIERY Co. 
Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 


























The Warner Brothers 
Company, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York 
New Orleans 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
Montreal 





MAKERS OF 


Redfern Corsets 
Warner’s Brassieres 
Accessories 


Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets 


Perfection Waists 
Metal Parts 
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JENKINS 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


Improved 


Wood Working Machinery 


WISCONSIN 























MILITARY TRAINING 


is one of the best things for 
any youngman. When we 
say that, we do not mean 
militarism. We believe in 
peace, and would oppose 
the installationof any great 
military establishment in 
this country. But the les- 
sons in discipline and in the 
care of health which are 
imparted in military train- 
ing seem to be acquired 
in no other way.—North 


Adams (Mass.) Herald. 
T. D. 




















OLT 
FIREARMS 


“The Proven Best 
By Any Test!” 





REVOLVERS: All desirable cali- 
bers, weights and sizes. The 
choice of Military Organizations, 
Police Departments, and Expert 
Shooters the world over. 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS: Adopted 
by the United States Gover- 
ment because of their “marked 
superiority.” Vest pocket to 
Army .45 sizes. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUNS 
AND RIFLES (Browning Pat- 
ents, Models 1919). Adapted fcr 
rifle ammunition of various cal- 
ibres for Army and Navy use. 
Adopted by the United States 
Government. 


TRADE MARK 





Catalogs and Special 
Booklets sent 
on request 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


COLTS sanoracronme co 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Thompson 
Submachine Gun 


Accurate full automatic 
fire from the shoulder 


A new type of firearm combining the portability of 

the rifle with the effectiveness of a machine gun 
HE THOMPSON SUBMACHINE GUN is 

a combined light machine gun and semi- 
automatic shoulder rifle. By simply moving a 
latch resting under the thumb, it can instantly 
be changed from a semi-automatic rifle firing one 
shot at a time to a machine gun firing at the rate 


~~ 


of 1000 or more shots per minute. 


hold 20, 50 or 100 cartridges. 


Write or cable for full details 


Magazines 





Made by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. for, 


AUTO-ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
_CABLE ADDRESS. AUTORDCO 

















Colonel R. H. McCormick 
says: “‘Thereisonly one way 
to have agood army and that 
is to have every man a 
soldier. Then eachone will 
be exalted in the sense of 
his manhood. 


“Each father will under- 
stand the demands upon his 
son; each manufacturer will 
know for what he is build- 
ing; each Congressman will 
understand about what he 
is legislating. The military 
man will be judged by a 
comprehending public and 
there will be no room for him 
to seek advancement by 
playing upon the misappre- 
hensions of a civil constitu- 
ency.” 

L. L. Levy 


—————- 
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“Known Throughout the Service” 
Regulation for Officers in the Field 
Smart—Comfortable—Efficient 
Olive Drab, Marine, Cadet Gray 
Men's and Boy’s Size 
Light and Heavy Weight 
Post Exchanges, Your Dealers 
or Write 
LOCKHART SPIRAL PUTTEES, Inc. 
195 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M’‘frs to the Gov't, Military Sch~ols 


and Sportsmen 


Made in U. S. 











A Paint or Varnish 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
IMPERVIOUS PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 


1735 CARPENTER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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he Du Pont 

Company 

has served 

the United 

States Gov- 
ernment for 119 
years—in peace and 
in War. Du Pont 
Military and Sport- 
ing Powders have 
a long and an envi- 
able record. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sales Dept., Military Sales Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Infantry | I Military 
Drill Signaling 


| ° A complete manua! 
Regulations of visual signaling. 


(ProvisionaD Witkesep you off the 
1919 Signal black list. 


Illustrated and 
annotated 


Price 75 ceats§ Library | Price 60 cents 








Every Soldier in the Service should have a 
small library of Military books of his own. 
Here are four books that we recommend. 








Infantry The Scouting and 
Score United | Patrolling 


Book States Tells you in language 


: Tn try you can understand all 
The Soldier’s manual Infan about what to do asa 


Association scout and how to con- 


duct the operations of 


Union Trust | «patrol. The best Sol- 
dier books in print. 


Price 75 cents 
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